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Tue growth of the physical sciences brings 
with it the sathne demands as the progress of civil- 
ization in the arts of life. New methods and 
divisions of labor are required to satisfy the 
call for higher advancement and a more consum- 
mate perfection; new names are needed to ex- 
press and classify these divisions. We find prac- 
tical illustration of this in the numerous societies 
which have grown up of late years, professing the 
separate and especial culture of branches of natural 
knowledge which, half a century ago, were barely 
recognized or imperfectly deciphered on the great 
page of nature. More remarkably still is this 
principle of subdivision exemplified in the labors 
and collections of individuals in the field of science, 
where we find men seeking and earning fame by a 
devotion to objects which appear utterly trivial to 
those unused to such researches. The Fauna 
and Flora of natural history are striking examples. 
We may smile at the phrase of ‘* illustrious arach- 
nologist’”’ applied to an indefatigable spider-collec- 
tor of our own day, and marvel at the laborious 
zeal of M. Robineau in gathering up 1800 species 
of the genus Musca in the single department of 
the Yonne. But when we come to regard the 
completeness which this great branch of science 
has attained through such particular researches, and 
the curious and unexpected results derived from 
minute inquest into the subdivisions of the organic 
world—the fungi, the alge, the heaths, the lich- 
ens, the mollusks, of different seas and depths, the 
zoophytes, infusoria, &c¢.—we cannot fail to recog- 
nize the value of these insulated labors, and to ap- 
plaud the happy diligence to which we owe such 
exact and abundant knowledge. 

It is in nowise inconsistent with the circum- 
stances just stated, that changes should be simul- 
taneously going on, which blend all sciences and 
all parts of science more closely together ; giving 
unity to seeming disseverment, and carrying the 
mind forward to future connections hitherto unex- 
plored and unseen. Such high generalizations 
can only be reached by minute and precise knowl- 
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edge of subordinate parts; and this exactness can- 
not be attained otherwise than by the division of 
labor we have indicated. We divide to obtain 
supremacy over the whole.* 

Physical Geography—that branch of science 
which embraces all matter, in all its forms of ex- 
istence, organized or inorganic, forming the great 
globe on which we-dwell—tmay rightly take place 
as one of the highest departments of human 
knowledge. Spacious, however, though its do- 
main and objects be, and familiar in their connec- 
tion with other parts of science, it is only lately 
that its boundary has been defined, and its sub- 
jects and subordinate branches, heretofore pursued 
under these separate connections, been associated 
under one comprehensive name. So recent, in 
truth, is their association in any explicit form, that 
Mrs. Somerville’s volumes come before us as the 
first English work bearing the title, and distinctly 
comprehending what belongs to this great subject. 
We possess, indeed, the valuable Physical Atlas 
of Mr. Keith Johnston, which may well be asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Somerville’s book for their mu- 
tual illustration. But this Atlas is itself a recent 
undertaking ; and by no means yet known, or 
studied, commensurately with its merits. 

It is welcome to us to receive from the pen of 
Mrs. Somerville this introduction to Physical 
Geography as an independent branch of science. 
This lady, as all our readers know, has earned 
for herself no common reputation by her earlier 
scientific writings—to which we have given our 
tribute of praise in former volumes of this Re- 
view, (Nos. 94 and 101.) She brought to the 
* Mécanique Céleste’”’ of Laplace a mathematical 
capacity and cultivation, which enabled her to 
present to English readers an admirable summary 
of the spirit, methods, and results of this great 
work. To the ‘‘ Mechanism of the Heavens’ 
succeeded her volume on the ‘‘ Connection of the 
Physical Sciences ;’’ unassuming in form and pre- 
tensions, but so original in design, and perfect in 


* The only practical doubt to be entertained on this 
subject regards the recent multiplication of societies 

rofessedly devoted to single departments of science. 

ye cannot now object to this as “an over-early and 
peremptory reduction of knowledge into arts and meth- 
ods ;” but we firmly believe that the result of this division 
has often been to starve rather than foster the objects of 

woe thus detached — o panes ora | 

at private patronage which, by a prou uliarity o 

England, gives basis to these iietilations, is: hampered 
by the multiplicity of demands upon it ; their government 
becomes feeble or partial from the same cause ; the 
labors of individuals, admirable in themselves, often lose 
their due weight and circulation by being parcelled out 
among various subordinate receptacles. It is simply 

uestion of degree ; but we repeat our own conviction 
that the division has been carried to an injurious extent, 
and believe that the same judgment might be extended to 
other public institutions, with which our actual state of 
society is crowded and perplexed. 
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execution, as well to merit the success of eight 
editions, each carefully embodying all of augmen- 
tation that science had intermediately received. 
Though rich in works on particular sciences, and 
richer still in those eminent discoveries which es- 
tablish the relations amongst them, yet had we 
not before in English a book professedly under- 
taking to expound these connections, which form 
the greatest attainment of present science, and the 
most assured augury of higher knowledge beyond. 
Mrs. Somerville held this conception steadily be- 
fore her; and admirably fulfilled it. Her work, 
indeed, though small in size, is a trae Kosmos in 
the nature of its design, and in the multitude of 
materials collected and condensed into the history 
it affords of the physical phenomena of the uni- 
verse. In some respects her scheme of treating 
these topics so far resembles that since adopted 
by Humboldt, that we may give Mrs. Somerville 
credit for partial priority of design, while believ- 
ing that she would be the last person to assert it 
for herself. 

We may briefly notice here her style in treat- 
ing scientific subjects, inasmuch as our comments 
will apply equally to the volume just mentioned 
and to those now before us. Few writers have 
shown so remarkable a continence as to all super- 
flucus words and phrases. Not upon any formal 
principle, but from that native simplicity which is 
a quality of genius, Mrs. Somerville never indulges 
in those covenanted passages of preface or perora- 
tion in which authors often ‘‘ labor only to osten- 
tation.”” She goes at once to the work in hand ; 
fully prepared and informed; clear and exact in 
her methods ; and always preferring perspicuity 
to ornament. In treating of the mutual relations 
of the physical sciences she conducts her reader 
to the generalizations of which we have spoken, 
not with any pomp of announcement, but by those 
clear and certain steps of induction which, better 
than any artifices of language, raise the mind to 
the height of the subject, and engage the imagi- 
nation with visions of higher knowledge yet to 
come. When writing on astronomy she allows the 
stars to speak fur themselves, in all their sublim- 
ities of number, space, and time ; not defacing the 
history of the heavens by those gorgeous epithets 
which we find in some modern treatises—words of 
earthy origin, and which rather debase than ele- 
vate the grandeur of the theme. Such is the 
character of her works throughout—a character 
perfevtly compatible with great merits of style, and 
passages of much natural eloquence. 

In these days of diffuse writing we are loth to 
say anything which may seem to point at brevity 
as a fault, and especially where the subject is so 
vast that it can only be embraced by severe con- 
densation. If viewed, however, as an elementary 
work, Mrs. Somerville’s treatise on Physical 
Geography must be considered as hardly copious 
enough for the great mass of readers. What her 
clear understanding unfolds in a sentence would be 
a theme to other writers. Though arranging her 
subjects well, yet does she tax the memory too un- 





ceasingly by the close and compact series of facts 
which form the burden of every page. There is 
no sufficient repose for the reader's mind, nor 
illustration enough to refresh the attention. As 
respects the work before us, we are perfectly sen- 
sible that this more copious illustration could not 
have been attained without enlarging or otherwise 
altering its plan. In adverting to the fact, there- 
fore, we do so rather in the way of explanation 
than censure; freely admitting that in the same 
compass it would have been impossible to concen- 
trate the same amount of knowledge more clearly 
and efficiently. The canvass must be larger, if 
details of outline and coloring are required to enter 
into the picture. 

This wider canvass, though unhappily incom- 
plete, is afforded in the ‘‘ Physikalische Geog- 
raphie’’ of Frederic Hoffmann—lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin in 1834 and 1835, and, 
after his premature death, published in the volumes 
which we have placed at the head of this article. 
The lectures gained high reputation when deliv- 
ered, and their merits as a clear and’animated ex- 
position of this great department of science are 
well attested by the published work. The pre- 
vious pursuits and travels of Hoffmann prepared 
him for the undertaking, and his proximity to 
Baron Humboldt—the father, as he may fairly be 
termed, of physical geography—was well calcu- 
lated to foster and facilitate the studies thus di- 
rected. 

To Germany also we owe the first execution of 
a Physical Atlas—that of Berghaus—which has 
been followed in our own country by the larger 
and more complete one already alluded to; dili- 
gently elaborated from the best and most recent 
sources of knowledge, and ably executed in all its 
parts. Such works are as essential to the study 
of physical geography as are experiments to the 
chemical student, or models and diagrams to in- 
struction in the mechanical sciences—or, what is 
more pertinent in this case, as common maps to 
common geography. ‘Their linear delineations to 
the eye is an admirable shorthand-writing, convey- 
ing impressions to the mind far more explicit and 
forcible than any mere descriptions can afford; 
suggesting comparisons and relations, and giving 
facilities of reference, which can in no other way 
be equally attained. This very conviction of 
their value would lead us to urge upon Mr. John- 
ston the expediency of some reduced form of his 
great Atlas, which, though. detracting in a certain 
degree from its completeness, might render it 
more accessible to common readers, and more use- 
ful, therefore, in illustration of the volumes before 
us, and of future writings on the same subject. 
The original Atlas, however, ought to have 4 
place in every good library. We know no work 
containing such copious and exact information as 
to all the physical circumstances of the earth on 
which we live; nor any of which the methods 
are so well fitted for the instruction of those who 
come ignorantly to the subject. 

What, then, is Physical Geography, and what 
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jts objects and methods as a science? The defi- 
nition, though not otherwise difficult than from the 
amount of what it comprehends, is necessary as a 
starting-point to the subject, seeing that the ques- 
tion is often asked by those who know geography 
only in a more common sense, apart from the qual- 
ification prefixed. We might begin this definition 
negatively, by stating that physical geography ex- 
cludes, save with the view to descriptive reference, 
all those artificial lines and names with which man 
has covered the earth for political demarcation or 
other social purposes. The fluctuations of boun- 
dary from conquest or migration—the changes 
made by settlement and distribution of new lands— 
the works effected by the art or industry of man— 
are wholly alien to its course of inquiry. It has 
no concern with cities, population, commerce, or 
human history, except in as far as they incidentally 
affect the physical conditions of the globe, or are 
affected by them. These physical conditions them- 
selves form the subject and scope of the science. 
Physical Geography is the history of the earth in 
its whole material organization—of its figure and 
other conditions as a planetary body—of the com- 


position, structure, and elevation of the continents | 


and islands which comprise its solid superficies— 
of the extent, depth, tidal and other movements of 
the ocean and seas forming its liquid covering —of 
the rivers and lakes which give circulation to water 
through and over its solid parts—of the atmos- 
phere which envelops it, and ministers so largely 
to all natural phenomena—of the great physical 
elements of light, heat, and electricity, in as far 
as they affect the conditions of matter on the globe 
—and, finally, of the innumerable forms of organic 
existence diffused throughout the whole of this vast 
creation. 

Thus earth, air, and ocean, with everything of 
animal and vegetable life tenanting these great do- 
mains, come within the scope, and constitute the 
science, of physical geography. Although those 
objects have been pursued before, either separately 
or in conjunction with other branches of science, 
and many of them admitted into common works of 
geography, yet is the volume of materials so vast 
—their connection in every part so intimate—and 
the advantages of studying them in this connection 


so manifest and obvious, that it was impossible | 


they should not be brought eventually into closer 
association as an especial department of science. 
We have already named the part which Humboldt 
has had in defining and extending the domain of 
physical geography. He brought to his personal 
travels a singular concentration of knowledge on 
all these subjects. His eminent faculties for ob- 
servation, fostered and enlarged by the wide range 
of country and climate which his travels embraced, 
gave connection to objects before dissevered, and 
inultiplied to our view those relations upon which 
the unity of nature depends; while his writings, 
matured by reflection and constant accession of 
knowledge, have further expanded these connec- 
tions, and tended mainly to give its present form 
and character to the science. 


———————— 
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The basis and introduction to physical geography 
is a knowledge of what may be termed the plane- 
tary conditions of the earth, and of the general form 
and manner of distribution of those solid, liquid, 
and acriform parts which compose its substance, or 
are developed over its surface. There is a certain 
deficiency in this portion of Mrs. Somerville’s work. 
She enters too abruptly on her theme, without due 
definition of its objects, or adequate notice of the 
great preliminaries we have just mentioned. <A 
reference to former works is not sufficient to denote 
facts so important to this study as the figure and 
dimensions of the earth, its specific gravity, and 
the movements and changes impressed upon it by 
the two celestia] bodies with which it has most in- 
timate physical relations. We could have wished 
further that the other topics just mentioned, viz., 
the relative distribution of land and water over the 
globe, the configuration of continents, islands, 
oceans, &c., which are cursorily noticed in the 
second and some succeeding chapters, had taken a 
more distinct place in the outset of the work. 
These general facts, largely investigated of late 
years, form the framework of the science ; and, as 
they represent the existing state of the earth’s sur- 
face, apart from all hypothesis or ambiguous con- 
jecture, may reasonably antecede those views of 
geological structure and succession, which, how- 
ever matured by the active research of late years, 
do yet leave many important points hypothetical 
and obscure. Our authoress adopts the opposite 
plan; and, turning back the leaves in this mighty 
volume of the history of the globe, expounds from 
them the long series of changes which science has 
recorded as accounting for the appearances now 
existing before us. This geological survey is pref- 
aced by a passage which we willingly quote as a 
specimen of the feeling and spirit pervading her 
whole work :— 





The earthquake and the torrent, the august and 
terrible ministers of Almighty power, have torn the 
solid earth, and opened the seals of the most ancient 
records of creation, written in indelible characters 
on ** the perpetual hills and the everlasting moun- 
tains.’” There we read of the changes that have 
brought the rude mass to its present fair state, and 
of the myriads of beings that have appeared on this 





mortal stage, have fulfilled their destinies, and have 
been swept from existence to make way for new 
races, which in their turn have vanished from the 
scene till the creation of man completed the glorious 
work. Who shall define the periods of those morn- 
ings and evenings when God saw that his work was 
good? And who shall declare the time allotted to 
the human race, when the generations of the most 
insignificant insect existed for unnumbered ages? * 
* .* These stupendous changes may be but cycles 
in those great laws of the universe, where all is va- 
riable but the laws themselves, and He who has or- 
dained them. 


The principles and leading facts of geology are 
now become so far familiar, or so easily accessible, 
that it is unnecessary to follow in detail the history 
of those great natural events which have succes- 
sively affected and altered the surface of the globe. 





It is given by Mrs. Somerville succinetly, but clear- 
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ly and impressively. The arrangement she follows 
is mainly that of Mr. Lyell, whose authority is 
sanctioned equally by his eminent merits as an ob- 
server, and by the spirit of true philosophy in 
which he has examined, classified, and recorded 
the vast assemblage of facts forming the present 
material of this science. Any changes hereafter 
made in the systematic arrangement of rocks must 
of necessity be subordinate to the great outlines 
now adopted by geologists—founded, as they are, 
not merely upon the relative position and structure 
of strata or rocky masses, but yet more unequiv- 
ocally on that wonderful series of fossil remains of 
animal and vegetable life, which, entombed in dif- 
ferent portions of the crust of the earth, do thence 
decipher to us the order and relation of mineral 
masses, as well as of the multitudinous forms of 
organic being which have given life and activity 
to successive epochs and conditions of the globe. 
In the discovery and exact denotation of these 
organic remains consists the great glory of modern 
geology, and its most profound interest. What in 
truth more wonderful than to know that, during 
the ages which have passed since man was created 
upon the earth, there have been lying hidden be- 
neath us the innumerable vestiges of distinct an- 
terior creations of living beings—separated from us, 
and from each other, by periods of time of which 
human reckoning can attest nothing certain but the 
vastness—forms and species differing, more or less, 
from all those we now see around us, yet with re- 
lations of type showing the unity of the great De- 
signing Cause from which they severally and suc- 
cessively proceed! The empires of antiquity rose 
and were extinguished—the ages of Grecian and 
Roman culture passed away—and still these ves- 
tiges and remains of the life of former worlds re- 
mained hidden to human sense and speculation. 
It is true that fragments of them had been worked 
out of the quarry, gathered from the bed of torrents, 
or dug out of alluvial strata; but it was only to 
become subjects of ignorant wonder to some—of 
rash or superstitious theory to others. Admitting 
some few happy conjectures of an earlier period, 
yet can we not date the science of fossil remains 
further back than the time of Cuvier, whose genius 
first discovered its vast import, and whose labors 
gave it a basis and right direction of pursuit. 
These remnants of former organic life, silent here- 
tofore, became now the interpreters to man of 
events antecedent to his own time on the earth. 
The progress of the inquiry—aided continually by 
larger scope and increased exactness of observation 
—has rendered it in our own day a record, sin- 
gularly authentic and minute, of those great changes 
which have destroyed or restored, elevated or de- 
pressed, the early covering of the globe; while in 
the succession of organic remains we have the his- 
tory, similarly written on tablets of stone, of the 
living forms which have successively tenanted the 
earth under these different conditions, and finally 
disappeared to give place to the existing forms of 
life, and amongst and above them all, to man, now 





first introduced to fulfil his destinies in the great 
scheme of creation. 

**E tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen,"’ 
may well form the motto and the eulogy of the 
eminent observers who have brought this subter- 
ranean world to light ; creating thereby and almost 
maturing a new science, perfect as an example of 
inductive inquiry, and prolific of extraordinary re- 
sults. We are speaking of it here only in con- 
nection with that series of changes on the earth’s 
surface of which it is the exponent and record ; 
otherwise we might dwell on the great questions 
which it has suggested to philosophical inquiry— 
viz., whether there be any such absolute nature of 
species as to preclude the possibility of an unbroken 
succession, by generation, of organic life, from its 
earliest appearance on the earth to the present mo- 
ment, admitting unlimited time, and altered con- 
ditions of the surface, as the elements and causes 
of progressive change '—or, dismissing this doc- 
trine, whether there be any true ascending scale 
of perfection in successive creations, and evidence 
of higher and more consummate organization of 
living beings, as we rise upwards in the order of 
fossiliferous strata, and bring the series to the types 
and forms which now exist around us '—an inquiry 
much more complex than it may at first appear, 
and often made obscure by faulty definition of 
terms ; yet capable, we believe, of eventual solu- 
tion, and exercising meanwhile the talents of many 
eminent naturalists in this fertile field of discovery. 
If the solution be affirmative, (as under certain 
qualifications is probable,) we are at once admitted 
to wider views of the Divine Providence, as man- 
ifested in antecedent acts of creation; and may 
even, with humility, look onwards through time to 
future periods of the earth, pregnant with like 
changes and advancement in the form and other 
conditions of animal life. 

Reverting again to physical geography, as in- 
structing us in all that regards the surface of the 
earth, we find in the whole aspect and condition 
of this surface the closest dependence on those 
great phenomena which geology records. This may 
readily be understood as respects the more domi- 
nant features of the globe—the continents, oceans, 
islands, mountain groups and chains. In the height, 
depth, various configuration, and inequalities of 
these vast materials forming its present superficies, 
we find the proof of enormous physical forces act- 
ing under various conditions of time and space— 
forces mechanical, chemical, and electrical in kind, 
disintegrating, consolidating, crystallizing, elevat- 
ing, and depressing—such actions existing through 
incalculable periods of time, either slow and con- 
tinuous, or recurring at intervals with vehemence 
of power and sudden and mighty effects. These 
are the subjects with which geology as a science 
is concerned. It derives its evidences from the 
relative position of rocks, whether stratified or un- 
stratified—from the materials of which they are 
severally composed, and from the various manner 
in which these materials are combined by crys 
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tallization or otherwise—from the numerous phe- 
nomena, whether of order or disorder, in stratified 
rocks and in veins—from the identity or succession 
of organic remains in different strata—and from 
the effects of earthquakes, volcanoes, deluges, and 
other phenomena expressing the great physical 
forces which have most recently acted, or are yet 
acting, on the surface of the globe. In stating 
the opinion of Humboldt, that all or nearly all the 
existing land has been raised out of the ocean, we 
sufficiently mark the mighty changes that are in 
evidence before us, and show the close relation of 
physical geography to all that forms the subject of 
geological research. 

Though, for the reason already given, we do 
not follow Mrs. Somerville in her outline of geol- 
ogy, yet may we briefly notice certain of the more 
recent views and discoveries in the science, re- 
markable in themselves, and illustrative of the re- 
lations just mentioned. The first we would name 
is the curious class of facts lately collected and 
powerfully applied by Lyell, Darwin, and others, 
to prove the slow and continuous upheaving or de- 
pression of large tracts of land in different parts of 
the world—in effect of subterranean changes 
going on underneath. The phenomenon belongs 
to our own time, as well as to anterior ages in 
the history of the globe. In Sweden, for in- 
stance, a line traverses the southern part of that 
kingdom from the Baltic to the Cattegat, to the 
north of which, even as far as the North Cape of 
Europe, there is evidence, scarcely disputable in 
kind, that the land is gradually rising at the aver- 
age rate of nearly four feet in a century ; while to 
the south of this axial line there are similar proofs 
of a slow subsidence of surface in relation to the 
level of the adjacent seas. This, and various 
other examples of what may be termed secular 
changes of elevation, particularly in South Amer- 
ica and amidst the great coral formations of the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, have led the eminent 
geologists just named to regard such slow progres- 
sive changes as the probable cause of many or 
most of those great aspects of the earth's surface, 
which by others have been attributed to paroxys- 
mal actions of subterranean forces, sudden and 
violent in kind. The question is one still under 
controversy, and capable perhaps of being only 
approximately settled. It must be allowed to the 
advocates of secular change that they have all 
time at their disposal. The admitted facts in 
every part of geology give a license in this point 
without line or limit; and without such license, 
and the supposition of slow and steady movements, 
it is difficult to explain the existence of vast un- 
broken expanses of level continent such as that of 
European Russia, the horizontal strata of which, 
stretching over a thousand miles in one line, have 
demonstrably been formed below the sea, and are 
now nowhere penetrated or broken by those 
igneous rocks which have been elsewhere the 
agents of sudden and violent elevation. But this 
privilege as to time does not settle the question ; 
which cana only, we think, be reasonably solved 
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by admitting every gradation of action of the great 
physical forces which tend to disturb, or have dis- 
turbed in past ages, the solid crust of the globe. 
Such gradations of action might naturally, or even 
needfully, be expected to occur; and this antici- 
pation is confirmed by the phenomena, represent- 
ing, as they do when fairly interpreted, an ex- 
treme variety in the manner and degree in which 
the same physical forces are put into operation 
on the masses subjected to them. 

We touch here on another doctrine of modern 
geology, bearing closely on our subject—that, 
namely, of Elie de Beaumont, as to the evidence, 
from the parallelism of mountain-chains, of their 
contemporaneous origin from elevating forces act- 
ing during the same geological periods; and his 
better substantiated rule for deciding the relative 
ages and upheaving of such mountain-chains by 
comparison of the inclined and horizontal strata 
severally resting upon them. These views, 
which have led their author to recognize twelve 
principal periods of dislocation and elevation in 
Europe alone, are still disputed and ambiguous ; 
yet by enlarging the basis of inquiry, and sug- 
gesting new and more definite modes of observa- 
tion, they have doubtless contributed to the re- 
markable progress of geological science. Pros- 
pectively, though more partially, we may contem- 
plate the same result from the researches of Mr. 
Hopkins, who has boldly applied his mathematical 
resources in seeking to submit some of these great 
phenomena of seeming disorder to strict geometric 
laws. In his memoir ‘‘ On the Parallel Lines of 
simultaneous elevation in the Weald of Kent and 
Sussex,’’ by assuming theoretically the application 
of an expansive force acting uniformly upwards 
within an elliptic area, he finds that the effects as 
to elevation, fissures, direction of dislocation, &c., 
correspond almost exactly with the actual longi- 
tudinal and transverse fractures in the district just 
named. The same principle of inquiry has been 
applied with the same success to the fractures in 
the mountain limestone and coal districts of Der- 
byshire—a happy illustration of the aid which one 
science renders to another, and of the influence of 
those great laws which serve as a basis and bond 
to all. 

Another part of modern geology, singularly im- 
portant to physical geography, is that so well and 
copiously illustrated by Mr. Lyell—the influence 
upon climate and organic productions of the vast 
movements which have raised new lands out of the 
ocean,and given greater elevation to those already 
raised. To this source we may doubtless refer 
many phenomena of altered climate in particular 
regions, which had before embarrassed us at every 
step. An increase of land above the sea between 
the tropics raises the mean temperature—in high- 
er latitudes depresses it—and every such vicissi- 
tude must be attended with some corresponding 
change in the nature and conditions of organic 
life. During that comparatively recent epoch of 
the earth’s surface when what geologists call the 
tertiary strata were formed, it is certain that a 





















vast increase and general upheaving of land oc- 
curred in our northern hemisphere, with the effect 
of gradually changing the climate, before tropical 
in kind, to one of extreme cold—of each of which 
prior states we have numerous proofs in the phe- 
nomena, both of organic and inorganic nature, 
now laid open to our observation. Succeeding 
changes in the proportion of land and sea, and in 
the elevation of the former, have brought the sur- 
face into the state in which it actually appears, 
and produced those conditions of climate which 
support the existing forms of animal and vegetable 
life. 

Our space will not allow us to notice more than 
one other of those achievements of modern geol- 
ogy by which our knowledge of the earth's sur- 
face has been so greatly enlarged and perfected. 
This is the power, gained through careful study 
and comparison of fossil remains, of identifying 
strata and classes of rocks, remote in situation on 
the globe, and often exceedingly dissimilar in 
other and more obvious characters—thereby cor- 
recting local and partial inferences, and establish- 
ing great epochs of common movement and change 
over every part of the earth. The various and 
accurate knowledge derived from this beautiful in- 
dication renders it one of the most striking exam- 
ples of those new methods which have given such 
unabating vigor to modern science. Were any 
illustrations necessary to attest its value, we 
might especially refer to what the labors of geol- 
ogists have effected in classifying, according to 
this principle, the great systems or formations of 
the Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata ; 
removing what formerly seemed anomalies, and 
determining their relations in such manner that 
observers can scarcely be at fault hereafter in re- 
cognizing these rocks, in whatsoever place, or 
under whatever forms, they may appear. 

We have now to consider the exterior aspect 
of the globe, as derived from the great physical 
causes thus operating upon it—whether from 
without in its condition as a planetary body—or 
on its surface in the mutual action of the elements 
which surround it—or from those hidden depths 
below the surface, the tagraga yatys, whence 
have proceeded the more violent and irregular ac- 
tions, rending, raising, or depressing, the solid 
crust above. Mrs. Somerville gives an able sum- 
mary of the latter phenomena in her second chap- 
ter :— 


The continents had been raised from the deep by 
a powerful effort of the internal forces acting under 
widely extended regions; and the stratified crust 
of the earth either remained level, rose in undula- 
tions, or sunk in cavities, according to its intensity. 
Some thinner portion of the earth's surface, giving 
way to the internal forces, had been rent into deep 
fissures, and the mountain masses had been raised 
by violent concussions, perceptible in the convulsed 
state of their strata. The centres of maximum en- 
ergy are marked by the pyrogenous rocks, which 
generally form the nucleus or axis of the mountain 
masses, on whose flanks the stratified rocks are 
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tilted at all angles to the horizon ; whence declining 
on every side, they sink to various depths, or 
stretch to various distances on the plains. Enor- 
mous as the mountain-chains and table-lands are, 
and prodigious the forces that elevated them, they 
bear a very small proportion to the mass of the level 
continents and to the vast power which raised them 
even to their inferior altitude. Both the high and 
the low lands have been elevated at successive pe- 
riods ; some of the very highest mountain-chains are 
but of recent geological date; and some chains 
that are now far inland once stood up as islands 
above the ocean, while marine strata filled their 
cavities and formed round their bases. The influ- 
ence of mountain-chains on the extent and form of 
the continents is beyond a doubt. 


No reader should approach this part of physical 
geography without having a good globe constantly 
under his eye. It is essential, not merely in re- 
spect of names and loca) descriptions, for which 
common maps might suffice, but much more as 
serving to those large views of land and sea, in 
their various proportion, distribution and configur- 
ation, which can in no other way be obtained. 
The eye and mind must be alike abstracted from 
all the territorial divisions of man, and sedu- 
lously applied to these great lines of nature. We 
may repeat, too, what we have said of the need 
of a Physical Atlas in aid of the study. Neither 
globe nor map can delineate the height of monn- 
tains, level of plains, length of rivers, or other 
physical relations which appertain to it. Nor 
can numbers supply the place of those linear 
comparisons addressed to the sight, which are at 
once more readily admitted and understood, and 
more easily replaced if lost to the memory. The 
German writers, and notably Forster, Pallas, 
Humboldt, Von Buch, Steffens, and Ritter, have 
been more assiduous than any others in this branch 
of physical geography ; marking with a mixture 
of boldness and minuteness all these great outlines 
and objects on the surface of the globe, and bring- 
ing moreover to the research something of that 
German faculty which delights in exploring new 
and occult relations in nature—matters sometimes 
fantastic in conception, but often sound and valu- 
able accessions to human knowledge. 

The first thing which strikes the eye in survey- 
ing the globe is the large excess of ocean overt 
land—water occupying, in fact, nearly three 
fourths of the total surface—defining by its out- 
line the permanent elliptical figure of the earth, and 
furnishing a fixed mean level from which to meas- 
ure the height of the lands rising irregularly from 
this vast liquid expanse. Next, we may note the 
great preponderance of land in the northern hem- 
isphere, of water in the southern—showing, from 
whatever cause, a very different action, in these two 
regions, of the forces which have given its pres- 
ent aspect to the surface. Of the thirty-eight mil- 
lions of square miles, forming in round numbers 
the total area of land, nearly twenty-eight millions 
lie to the north of the equator. If, again, we di- 
vide the globe longitudinally by the meridian of 
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Teneriffe, the land on the eastern side of this line 


will be seen greatly to exceed the western 
Another manner of division, into two hemispheres 


according to the maximum extent of Jand and 


water in each, affords the curious result of de 
signating England as the centre of the former 


or terrene half—an antipodal point near New/ of the inquiry.* 


Zealand as the centre of the aqueous hemisphere 


The exact position in England is not far from the 
Land's End; so that, if an observer were there 
raised to such height as to discern at once one 
half of the globe, he would see the greatest possi- 
ble extent of land—if similarly elevated in New 
Zealand, the greatest possible surface of the water. 

Those who have aptitude in conceiving these 
globular conditions in free space, apart from ac- 
tual delineation—a faculty essential to the astron-| elevation. 
omer in his dealings with the heavens—might 
here discard for a moment all artificial aids, and 
give full play to their power, by assuming the po- 
sitions we have denoted in the void around the 
earth, and picturing thence to the mind’s eye 
these two great aspects of the globe beneath. 
But such faculty belongs to very few in compari- 
son with the number of those who derive all their 
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of the globe have been examined for documents as 
-| to relative elevation; and the results are so com- 
»| pared and classed as to furnish a series of mean 
heights approximating closely, it may be believed, 
-|to the truth. Some of these results we state in 
,| the subjoined note, to illustrate the curious methods 
It is an instance, amongst so 
-| many others in science, where the multiplication 
of averages, even with data of uncertain kind, 
gradually eliminates all notable errors, and fur- 
nishes conclusions approaching in value and cor- 
rectness to those derived from actual observation. 
No one has signalized himself more than Sir J. 
Herschel in this remarkable path of research. 

The mean depth of the ocean is an element of 
more difficult attainment than that of continental 
Were soundings multiplied a thou- 
sand fold, and were every sounding-line dropped 
into the mighty mass of waters to touch the bot- 
tom, still would the evidence be scanty and partial 
as to the level of this vast sub-marine land ;— 
probably not less broken and various than that 
raised above the sea, of which it is on every side 
the continuous prolongation. The greatest depth 
ever reached by sounding was in the Atlantic, 


notions from the plane surface of maps—look for| 900 miles W. of St. Helena, where Sir James 


New Zealand in horizontal distance instead of per- 
pendicularly below them—and find it impossible | length. 


te conceive a wide ocean of waters forming the 
globular surface opposite to that on which they 
stand. 

Other singular facts may be noted as to the re- 
lation and proportions of land and water on the 
surface of the globe. Comparing the northern 
with the southern temperate zone, we find the pro- 
portion of land nearly as thirteen to one; while 
in the line of the equator five sixths of the whole 
circumference is water. Some curiously minute 
observations of Mr. Gardner show that only one 
twenty-seventh of the existing land has land di- 
rectly opposed to it in the opposite hemisphere—a 
circumstance depending on the disproportion of the 
two hemispheres already stated, but still more 
strikingly expressive of this physical fact. Of the 
total surface of dry land, the proportion of conti- 
nent to islands is estimated as twenty-three to 
one. 

All these comparisons respect the horizontal 
extension of land and water. But there is 
another relation, very interesting in the physical 
history of the globe, between the vertical elevation 
of the continents and islands forming the solid sur- 
face of the globe, and the depth of the oceans and 
seas surrounding them. Upon various considera- 
tions Laplace had presumed the mean height of 
the solid surface to be about 3000 feet. But this 
estimate, obviously vitiated by his having taken 
the height of mountain-chains from their culmi- 
nating ridges or points, has been reduced by the 
more exact calculations of Humboldt to 307 me- 
tres, or about 1000 feet. The manner of obtain- 
ing and using the facts which form the basis of 
such calculation attests equally the power and the 
exactness of modern science. All known parts 











Ross found no bottom with a line 5} miles in 
This depth corresponds closely with the 
height of certain of the lJofiiest mountains on the 
globe; but the result, inconclusive even at the 
point where it was obtained, is altogether so as to 
anything beyond. The presumption that there 
must be in this world of waters abysses far more 
profound, is confirmed by evidence of another 
kind, derived from the theory of the tides, and 
other astronomical considerations, which have led 
Laplace to estimate the mean depth of the great 
oceans at not less than four miles, or 21,000 feet. 
Recurring, then, to Humboldt’s calculation of 1000 
feet as the mean height of the dry land, and see- 
ing that its superficial extent is but one third that 
of the sea, we perceive that it might be totally 
submerged by sudden changes or slow disintegra- 
tion, leaving a vast depth of ocean incumbent over 
the whole surface of the globe—a conclusion of 
great moment to geological theory, as respects 
past ages and conditions of the world, and not 
without interest in relation to future changes 
which may even now be in progress within this 
vast receptacle of the spoils of the existing land. 

Keeping the eye still on the globe, a careful 
inspection will show various peculiarities in the 
configuration of its surface, too strongly marked to 
be the result of mere accident. The opposite 


* The mean height of Europe Humboldt estimates at 
636 feet; half its surface being occupied by the vast 
plains of Russia and Poland, which have a mean height 
of only 360 feet. The compact massive plateau of 
Spain produces an effect equal to 36 feet on the European 
mean level ; while the chain of the Alps contributes less 
than 4 feet. The mean height of France is about 816 
feet; to which the Pyrenees contribute 108 feet; the 
French Alps, Jura, &c., about 120. Asia is estimated at * 
about 1130 feet, to which the desert plain of Gobi, twice 
as large as Germany, and 4000 feet high, contributes 
about 120 feet.— Memoir to Berlin Academy, 1842. 
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coasts of the Atlantic for instance, as respectively 
formed by the continents of the eastern and west- 
ern hemisphere, so correspond throughout in their 
advancing and receding outline as to give some- 
thing of the aspect of a valley to this great ocean, 
and to indicate one class or period of physical 
causes concerned in its formation. The same ex- 
act use of the eye will show the singular tendency 
in all the great continents to throw out projections 
of pyramidal or pointed form towards the south, 
these being often the terminations of mountain 
chains dipping abruptly under the waters. The 
two American continents, Africa, New Holland, 
and every point of the southern and eastern coasts 
of Asia, offer numerous and striking examples of 
this fact, which is rendered the more remarkable 
by the very rare occurrence of any such angular 
projections of land traversing the meridional direc- 
tion, east or west. Here, again, there is an ex- 
position of forces, acting on a vast scale, and 
through unknown periods of time, yet with a defi- 
nite direction of energy which must have a deter- 
minate cause, however obscure to our present 
knowledge. 

Another striking diversity in the form and out- 
line of the continental masses depends on the de- 
gree in which they are broken and penetrated by 
the sea, or on the proportion of the coast-line to 
the general area. The extreme cases of this di- 
versity are Europe and Africa. The former, 
bordered and deeply penetrated by branches from 
the Atlantic, has a coast of 17,000 miles; while 
Africa, thrice as large in superficial extent, has a 
thousand miles less of sea for its boundary. Some 
writers have dwelt on this fact as the probable 
cause of the high comparative degree of civiliza- 
tion in Europe. We are not very fond of these 
broadcast theories in cases where so many and 
such infinitely complex elements—race, climate, 
fertility of soil, and the accidents of war and so- 
cial revolutions—enter into the question; yet we 
can at once admit the facility and extent of mari- 
time communication as ranking high amongst them ; 
and that the interior of great continents, except 
under such conditions as exist in North America, 
must always be in arrear of those changes and ad- 
vancements which are afforded by maritime com- 
munication and adventure. 

We find in the lectures of Hoffmann a minute 
exposition of other features and relations in the 
configuration of the exterior of the earth. An ex- 
ample of this is what may be called the theory of 
islands ; a subject to which that eminent geologist, 
Von Buch, has given especial attention, classifying 
them according to peculiarities which appear to be 
more or less connected with the causes of their 
formation. Such, for instance, is the division he 
establishes between the elongated (/anggestreckten) 
and the round or elliptical islands, or what may 
be otherwise termed continental and pelagic 
islands—a distinction founded on their relation re- 
spectively to the continental masses and to the open 
sea. The former, or long islands, commonly lie 
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in series or line with each other; and either in| 





prolongation of, or parallel to some line of conti- 
nental coast ; indicating thereby a relation of com- 
mon origin to each other, or to the contiguous 
continent; a relation further attesied in many 
cases by similarity of geological position and char- 
acter. Among many examples of such conforma- 
tion Von Buch notes two as very striking, viz., 
the long suite of islands which, beginning to the 
south with New Zealand, sweeps round the east 
and north sides of New Holland, including New 
Caledonia, the New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, 
New Ireland, Louisiada, New Guinea, &c., to 
which series he gives the name of the West Aus- 
tralian chain—and the still more strongly-defined 
insular line, beginning with the labyrinth of the 
Philippine Isles, extending northwards through 
Formosa, the Leucheu Isles, Japan, and the singu- 
lar rectilinear chain of the Kurile Islands, termi- 
nating to the north in the long projecting peninsula 
of Kamtschatka. There are a dozen different 
ways of looking at a map for information's sake ; 
but those who can throw a broad and bold eye 
over the surface of the globe, without regard to 
artificial or minor divisions, will not fail to observe 
the absolute continuity of this Jong line of islands 
extending over more than 40° of Jatitude—its 
strict parallelism to the east coast of Asia through- 
out—its obvious connection with the more salient 
points of this great continent—and its termination 
northwards in the closest contiguity, and in identi- 
eal direction, with the mountain range of the 
Kamtschatkan peninsula. Such aseries of islands 
represents, in fact, a vast chain of submarine 
mountains, tilted upwards in certain places and 
points above the level of the ocean, and forming. 
therefore, one of those great lines on the globe 
which expound the direction, continuity, and vast- 
ness of the physical forces thus operating from the 
centre upwards on the surface of the earth. 

Of the islands which have been called pelagic 
there are two classes, very distinct in origin and 
in their elevation above the waters, but alike in 
their tendency to assume a circular form, aod in 
the absence of any direct connection with continen- 
tal lands. There are the volcanic and the coral 
islands—the former raised from the ocean by vol- 
canic agency, found in the polar as well as the 
temperate and tropical regions of the globe, and 
often attaining the height of two or three miles, 
even where limited to the simple voleanic cone— 
the Jatter, the extraordinary creation of animal 
life, working through ages on the summits and 
edges of submerged lands, which, to reconcile 
such formations with the habits of the coral infu- 
soria, we must suppose to be still slowly subsiding 
into the greater depths of the sea. In a recent 
article (Quart. Rev., No. elxii.) we have spoken 
in detail of this curious subject of coral islands and 
reefs, and their relation to the great phenomena 
of elevation and subsidence in the ocean, whether 
proceeding from voleanic or other causes. We 
refer to it here only in connection with Von 
Buch’s views ; and to illustrate, by this example 
of the classification of islands, the manner in 
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which physical geographers, and especially those 
of Germany, have dwelt with this subject of the 
configuration of the earth’s surface. We might 
bring other examples of this method of observa- 
tion ; all fruitful, more or less, in illustration of the 
causes which have produced, and are ever modify- 
ing, these natural phenomena ; but we must hasten 
forwards to other topics, filling up the canvass of 
the great picture we have before us. 

A large part of Mrs. Somerville’s first volume 
is descriptive of the mountains, plains, table-lands, 
&c., forming the outline of the different countries 
of the globe, accompanied with slight notices of 
the geology and natural history of each. We 
cannot follow her through these numerous details, 
which are, with few exceptions, derived from the 
best authorities, and stated with as much clear- 
ness as is possible, where so many names, numbers, 
and points of relative position are crowded into 
the picture. If disposed to find any fault, we 
should say that she has accumulated numerical 
facts somewhat beyond the scale and scope of an 
elementary treatise. Regarding the height of 
mountains, for example, the particulars stated are 
so numerous, that the memory, even of those who 
possess the peculiar faculty of retaining and apply- 
ing numbers, may well be embarrassed by their 
multiplicity, especially as associated with names 
not easily discoverable in maps. It must always 
be kept in mind that this faculty is not a fre- 
quent one, and is partial as to its objects. To the 
memory of the majority of readers, numerical 
statements of this kind are as fleeting as the lights 
of the aurora borealis, hardly seen and apprehend- 
ed before they shift and escape. In a future edi- 
tion some of these particulars may perhaps be 
advantageously curtailed; replacing them by an 
extension of those more general views of the 
exterior of the globe, which we have named as 
somewhat deficient in the early part of the work. 

Passages of fine description and reflection, how- 
ever, animate all this part of Mrs. Somerville’s 
book. We have pleasure in quoting one which 
prefaces the account of the great table-lands of 
Asia, as a fair specimen of the spirit and character 
of her style :— 


The Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora form 
but a small break in the mighty girdle of the old 
continent, which again appears in immense table- 
lands passing through the centre of Asia, of such 
magnitude that they occupy nearly two fifths of the 
continent. Here everything is on a much grander 
scale than in Europe ; the table-lands rise above the 
mean height of the European mountains; and the 
mountains themselves that gird and traverse them 
surpass those of every other country in altitude. 
The most barren deserts are here to be met with, 
as well as the most luxuriant productions of animal 
and vegetable life. The earliest records of the hu- 
man race are found in this cradle of civilization ; 
and monuments still remain which show the skill 
and power of those nations which have passed away, 
but whose moral influence is still visible in their 
descendants. Customs, manners, and even preju- 
dices, carry us back to times beyond the record of 








history, or even of tradition ; while the magnitude 
with which the natural world is here developed 
evinces the tremendous forces that must have been 


in action at epochs immeasurably anterior to the ex- 
istence of man. 


The gigantic table-lands here alluded to, and 
subsequently described in detail, form a feature of 
the earth’s surface, little understood by those whose 
knowledge is limited to common geography ; and 
belonging, indeed, more especially to the larger 
science of which we are now treating. In Europe 
the best example of such formation is the central 
or Castilian plateau of Spain—a level of some- 
what more than two thousand feet above the sea. 
But how insignificant this compared with the great 
Gobi plain, one of the tracts of table-land of Cen- 
tral Asia, having a continuous surface of 300,000 
square miles, more than four times that of France, 
and an elevation nearly equal to that of the highest 
of the British mountains! or with those table-lands 
of the Andes, Quito, and Desaguadero, almost co- 
equal in area with Ireland, and at the enormous 
height respectively of two miles and two miles and 
a half, affording a foundation to cities, villages, 
and the industrious works of men. These vast 
regions of elevated plain, supported or girt round 
by the loftiest mountain chains of the globe, denote 
physical forces and periods of time of which it is 
difficult to understand the extent or manner of 
operation, save in the simple expression of the in- 
calculable magnitude of both. Their situation has 
for the most part secluded them from the common 
observation of travellers, and it is but of Jate that 
their importance has been fully recognized as a 
feature in the physica] structure of the earth. 

More familiar to our knowledge—yet not so 
much so as they should be, seeing their magnitude 
and importance to man—are those mighty plains, 
which on lower level above the sea, but forming 
a far wider surface of the globe, become a main ob- 
ject in its physical geography. Vastness of hori- 
zontal extent has its sublimity as well as elevation, 
and he must be a dull and indifferent traveller who 
could be set down even on the great sandy deserts 
of Sahara, the saline steppes of Asia, or the sterile 
and shingly plains of Patagonia, without feeling 
something of the awful grandeur of their single, 
solitary, and interminable level. The Pampas, 
forming a bare horizontal surface of nearly one 
thousand miles from the Atlantic to the Andes— 
the Silvas of the Amazons, a dense tropical forest, 
covering a Jevel area more than half as large as 
Europe—the Llanos of the Orinoco, a plain of 
grass, twice as large as France, and flat as the 
surface of the sea—the vast Prairies of North 
America, stretching westwards from the Mississip 
pi to the Rocky Mountains—and the wide luxuri- 
ant plains of Hindostan—are other of the more 
striking examples of this great feature in the con- 
figuration of the earth’s surface ; to which, as well 
as to the table-lands of the globe, we have alluded 
thus particularly, seeing how much less they have 
been known and studied than the more romantic 
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scenery of the mountain groups and chains, which 
elsewhere meet the eye as parts of its diversified 
outline. Many have gazed with momentary won- 
der on the plains of Lombardy, as seen from the 
summit of the Duomo at Milan; but the heart and 
pencil of the traveller, and the labors of the geolo- 
gist, are given to the valleys and ravines of the 
Mountain Alps which form a barrier to this great 
landscape. 

In Mrs. Somerville’s delineation of the several 
regions of the earth, there are a few trifling errors, 
which will readily come within the correction of 
another edition. The Strait of Gibraltar, (page 
14,) described as a chasm of unfathomable depth, 
has been sounded through its whole extent, the 
depth varying from 160 to 500 fathoms in the nar- 
rowest part, reaching to 960 fathoms between 
Gibraltar and Ceuta. The pass of Thermopyle 
is described (p. 50) as a transverse fracture in 
mountains: it is a narrow slip of marshy land be- 
tween the foot of Mount C2ta and the sea. At p. 
127, speaking of the sandy desert which for 1250 
miles borders the Andes on the side of the Pacific, 
it is stated to contain a mine of rock-salt, ‘‘ a char- 
acter of deserts generally.’’ This statement re- 
quires qualification. Many deserts and steppes 
contain saliferous clay, and are covered with saline 
efflorescence, testifying alike their origin and the 
late period they hold in the physical history of the 
world ; but the true massive rock-salt has not, we 
believe, been discovered here ; and the great mines 
from which this mineral has been worked, in 
Cheshire, Galicia, Austria, and Catalonia, belong to 
other and older formations. Again, in describing 
the carboniferous strata of the United States, there 
is a want of exactness in the topography of these 
vast coal-fields. That of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio, more than equal to England in 
area, is not clearly distinguished in its extent, in 
its relation to the Alleghany chain, or in its sepa- 
ration from the greatest western coal-field bordering 
on the Mississippi. We cannot better designate 
the importance of the former than by mentioning 
that the bed of coal called the Pittsburgh Seam, 
ten feet in thickness, is spread over an elliptical 
area, 225 miles in its greatest diameter, and 100 
miles in breadth; a mass of this mineral capable 
of supplying the world, long after the coal-mines 
of Britain have become extinct by time. 

We cannot wonder that Mrs. Somerville should 
dwell in detail on the physical features of Iceland 
—a country more marvellous than any other in 
its incongruities both of nature and human lie— 
where volcanoes and fountains of boiling water, 
unparalleled in the world, are ever in activity 
amidst the regions of the polar climate—and 
where literature and social order have flourished, 
and yet exist, under physical privations which 
might seem fitted to reduce man to his most sav- 
age state. Here, however, again we find the 
details in some points inexact, and requiring a re- 
vision of the authorities from which they are de- 
rived. A circumstance we notice not in a critical 
spirit, but wishing to obtain as complete exemption 
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from errors as possible in the future editions of a 
work of so great merit and value.* 

Appertaining to the physical history of the solid 
crust of the globe—though not exclusively, since 
the ocean is the scene also of the same wonderful 
events—are the phenomena of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes ; indicating subterranean forces of nature 
and amount sufficient, in every region and through 
a succession of ages, to rend asunder the solid 
covering of the earth, and to produce waves of 
movement in what.we are wont to consider its 
most fixed and immutable parts. Numerous as 
these phenomena have been, both in the records 
of past time and under our own eyes, yet must 
they ever awaken wonder by their magnitude and 
terror by their effects. Reeurring to the extraor- 
dinary island of which we have just spoken, what 
more amazing than the voleanic eruption of the 
Skaptar Jokull in 1783—the year, also, of the 
great Calabrian earthquake! A submarine volcano 
had been burning fiercely for many weeks in the 
ocean, thirty miles from the S.W. Cape of Ice- 
land. Its fires suddenly ceased—the island was 
skaken by earthquakes for a time, when the vol- 
eanic power abruptly broke forth again, at the dis- 
tance of 150 miles, among the perpetual snows of 
the Skaptar mountains, on a scale of terrific gran- 
deur. For many months the sun was wholly un- 
seen in Iceland—clouds of ashes were carried 
many hundreds of miles to sea, falling even in the 
Orkney Islands—the liquid lava, spread out in some 
places to a breadth of twenty or thirty miles, fill- 
ing up the beds of rivers, and of enormous thick- 
ness, poured itself into the sea nearly fifty miles 
from the places of its eruption, destroying the 
fishery on this coast, and adding thereby another 
misery to the condition of the poor Icelanders, 
ove sixth of whom are related to have perished in 
effect of the eruption. Scarcely have we the 
record of any event equal or like to this in the his- 
tory of volcanoes. 

The history of earthquakes is replete with phe- 
nomena not Jess vast and terrific. We need but 
refer to those which in 1797 destroyed Cumana, 
Quito, and Riobamba—events minutely and viv- 
idly described by Humboldi—and to the great 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755, the effects of which 
are still to be seen in and around that city ; and 
which, from some submarine centre in the Atlan- 

* A few of these we may notice, with reference to their 
correction. The description of the trap-rocks (p. 196) is 
obscure ; their beds are far from being almost horizontal, 
and the statement that they cover twenty thousand square 
miles is much too definite for an island, of which the 
central part is nearly unknown. ‘The Great Geyser 
springs are described as six miles N.W. of Mount Hecla ; 
they are thirty-five miles distant from it. The sun is 
said to he always above the horizon in the middle of sum- 
mer in Iceland—a statement true only as regards the most 
northern point of the island. A fissure is described of 
Mount Hecla, cleaving the mountain from the summit to 
the hase ; we believe we may affirm that no such fissure 
Tae the wonderful phenomena of the Geysers, 


Mrs. Somerville does not advert to the observations of 
Descloiseaux and Bunsen, who, visiting Iceland in 1846, 


found the temperature of the water of the Great Geyser, 
at a depth of 72 feet in the great pipe from which it rises, 
to he nearly 30° above the boiling-point. 
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tic, (not, as Mrs. Somerville states, immediately 
under Lisbon,) spread one enormous convulsion 
over an area of 700,000 square miles—agitating 
by a single impulse the lakes of Scotland and 
Sweden, and the islands of the West Indian sea. 
Not, however, by a simultaneous shock, for the 
element of time comes in with the distance of un- 
dulation; and together with this another com- 
plexity of action, in the transmission of earthquake 
movements through the sea, arising from the dif- 
ferent rate of progression at different depth. In 
the fact that the wave of the Lisbon earthquake 
reached Plymouth at the rate of 2°1 miles per 
minute, and Barbadoes at 7:3 miles per minute, 
we have illustration of the law that the velocity 
of a wave is proportional to the square root of its 
depth, and becomes a substitute for the sounding 
line in fixing the mean proportional depth of dif- 
ferent parts of this great ocean basin. Such and 
so striking are the connections of the physical 
sciences, and the illustrations they afford to each 
other. 

The theory of earthquakes and volcanoes, while 
presuming a close relation of origin of these phe- 
nomena, is still incomplete and obscure. Subter- 
ranean heat we know to exist under every part of 
the crust of the globe; and the various evidences 
lately collected from mines, wells, and springs, 
and carefully examined by Fox, Cordier, Kupp- 
fer, Arago, De la Rive, &c., show that the in- 
crement begins within 100 feet of the surface, and 
is continued afterwards in a certain ratio of pro- 
gression, to the greatest depths which man has 
ever reached. This depth has rarely exceeded 
two fifths of a mile from the surface ; and only in 
one instance attained a third of a mile below the 
level of the sea. The refined methods of modern 
geology, based on the inclination and superposi- 
tion of strata, have demonstrated in some cases a 
succession of solid rocks seven miles in thickness ; 
but without indicating the temperature of the) 
lower portion, or the point where the materials of 
the globe may be presumed to become liquid from 
heat. As a physical fact this will, perhaps, never 
be ascertained. Mr. Hopkins, indeed, has sought 
its solution from a higher source ; affirming, upon 
refined calculation, that the phenomena of the pre- 





cession of the equinoxes cannot be what they are, 
unless with a certain thickness of crust, which he 
rates at 800 to 1000 miles, enveloping any liquid 


It is difficult to reconcile this deduction with the 
phenomena of voleanoes and earthquakes, seeing | 
that these involve forces and actions, which are | 
only clearly explicable to our present knowledge | 
under the supposition of mobility and actual change | 
in the matter which lies at no great distance be- | 
low the superficial crust. Deep rents in the earth 
may, indeed, give scope and issue to some of these 
impulsions ; but there are others, and especially” 
those which dynamically produce the various and 
singular movements of the earthquake, which can | 
hardly be comprehended under this view. Here, 


in truth, lies the great question of the earthquake | i 
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theory ; how to explain motions or vibrations of 
solid strata, not merely perpendicular and horizon- 
tal, but undulating or ever rotatory in kind? We 
can reach the solution of this difficulty, we believe, 
but in one possible way—viz., by admitting the mu- 
tual elastic action of particles, as in the propagation 
of light and sound ; and by extending this analogy 
to the interference of different lines of vibration, 
in explanation of the rotary and irregular motions 
which have so greatly perplexed the inquiry. It 
may be difficult for one untutored in these matters 
to conceive such conditions as occurring in the 
solid rocks of the earth ; but the simpler kinds of 
motion, needfully admitted to exist in this case, 
give proof of the possibility of those more com- 
plex; and the whole course of modern research 
has tended to reveal mutual actions and conditions 
of change among the particles of solid bodies, al- 
together unsuspected or deemed impossible before. 
We have not space to dwell further on this in- 
teresting topic; yet we must not quit it without 
briefly adverting to a series of papers by Mr. 
Milne, on the Earthquakes of Great Britain, pub- 
lished in Jameson's Philosophical Journal, from 
1841 to 1843. These memoirs are much less 
known than they deserve to be from their minute 
and curious research. They record 116 earth- 
quake shocks in England; 31 of which were 
along the south coast, 30 in Wales, 14 on the 
borders of Yorkshire and Derbyshire; and 139 
shocks in Scotland, of which not fewer than 85, 
and these the most violent, occurred in the vicinity 
of Comrie, in Stratherne; indicating, without the 
proximity of any voleanic action, some singular 
relation of this locality to subterranean actions go- 
ing on underneath. These memoirs establish more 
explicitly than heretofore many general conclu- 
sions regarding earthquakes—the fact of two 
shocks generally occurring in quick succession— 
the noise always attending them—the frequent 
fogs preceding the shocks—the unnatural sultri- 
ness of the air at the time, even during winter— 
the sudden fall of the barometer, &c. Some of 
these conditions suggest the concernment of elec- 
tro-magnetic actions within the earth in the pro- 
duction of earthquakes ; as their antecedence, and 
the peculiar influences present in the atmosphere, 
cannot easily be explained by a regard to dynami- 
cal forces only. But the whole question remains 


open for future solution ; if, indeed, the elements 
material which may occupy the centre of the earth. | 


for such solution should ever cume within reach 
of human research. 

From the physical geography of the continents 
and islands, and the notice of those great telluric 
forces by which they have been elevated, dis- 
placed or disturbed, we come to the physical de- 
scription of the oceans, seas, rivers, and lakes— 
the watery domain of the world. Of the general 
relations of the sea to the land in extent and depth 
we have already shortly spoken. It is difficult for 
the imagination to compass adequately this great 
| dominion of ocean on the globe—its vastness of 
connected surface, its depth, its tides and currents, 
its eternal movement of waves, its massive cover- 
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ing of ice within the polar circles, the profuse 
abundance of life within its waters, the enormous 
quantity of salt it holds in solution, exceeding in 
bulk and weight the solid land of all Europe. 
Looking on the ocean in a still larger view, we 
see it as the great centre of all changes and peri- 
odieal action, whether immediate or remote, on 
the surface of the earth. It is the recipient of all 
waters, speedily restoring them by evaporation to 
the land—it is the receptacle through ages of all 
the materials derived from the decay of cortinents, 
from which it elaborates other strata, possibly to 
be again elevated into mountains and plains—a 
new surface of a new habitable earth. The quaint 
language of old Purchas, though little akin to that 
of modern science, yet well expresses the admira- 
tion due to this magnificent part of creation :-— 


The sea maintaineth a wall of defence and watery 
garrison to guard the state—it entertains the sun 
with vapors, the moon with obsequiousness, the 
stars also with a natural looking-glass, the sky 
with clouds, the air with temperateness, the soil with 
suppleness, the rivers with tides, the hills with 
moisture, the valleys with fertility. But I am 
plunged in an ocean when I go about the Ocean’s 
praise. I shall sooner drown myself in its deeps 
than measure the true depth of the sea’s commen- 
dations. 


The sea, in reference to physical geography, 
must be surveyed on the globe with the same 
comprehensive view as the land, excluding subor- 
dinate divisions, and regarding it in the whole of 
its connested extent. Examining afterwards the 
more natural divisions of this vast surface, the 
Pacific defines itself at once to the eye as the 
great ocean of the world, covering more than 50 
millions of square miles, (even if Australia and 
the Indian Archipelago be assumed as its western 
boundary,) and actually exceeding in area all that 
exists of solid land. Its depth cannot be even 
approximately determined, otherwise than by the 
astronomical theory of the tides ; bot may be in- 
ferred, from the mean result so obtained, to be far 
greater in parts than the sounding line will ever 
reach. Of these tidal movements of the waters, 
the joint and mutually modified effect of lunar and 
solar attraction, the equatorial areas of the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans are the seat and centre ; whence 
these vast alternating oscillations, modified in 
amount by the relative position, distance, and dec- 
lination of the sun and moon, are diffused to 
every distant latitude and region of the sea—the 
derivative tides so intermingling with one another, 
and undergoing such variations from depth of 
water, outline of coast, and other physical causes, 
that the mean oceanic tide of four feet is in some 
places swelled up to the height of 40, 50, or even 
60 feet. These anomalies, with a view to the 
completion of the theory of the tides, have lately 
been studied with singular care by several eminent 
philosophers. The observations of Bouvard on 
the tides at Brest, prosecuted for 16 years, and 
furnishing foundation to some of the beautiful for- 
mule of Laplace, have been largely extended for 





different localities in England and elsewhere ; and 
the results collated, and converted to the higher 
purposes of science, by Airy, Whewell, Lubbock, 
&c. The Bakerian Lecture for 1848, by Dr. 
Whewell, on the Tides of the Pacific Ocean, is 
the most recent of the contributions 10 this de- 
partment of science; which, conjoined naturally 
with the theory of ocean currents, has derived 
important aid from the researches of Weber on 
undulatory motion; and is gradually subjecting 
all anomalies to more general and comprehensive 
laws. A striking example occurs to us of this 
happy connection of theory with observation, in 
the prediction that there must exist a spot in the 
German Ocean—the central point of an area of 
rotation, produced by the meeting and mutual ac- 
tion of two opposite tides—where no rise or fall 
of tide whatever could occur ;—a prediction actu. 
ally verified by Captain Hewett in 1839, without 
any prior knowledge that such a point had been 
supposed to exist. This is one among the many 
triumphs of like kind achieved by modern science. 

Had we room for it, we might dwell on other 
results of much interest arising out of recent re- 
searches on the tides ; such as the influence of 
the weight of the atmosphere on their mean level 
at any place—the existence of a diurnal tide, con- 
sisting in the difference between the morning and 
evening tides of the same day—the adoption of 
the half-tide mark as an invariable mean height, 
to which all calculations may be adjusted, &c. A 
higher speculation on the subject is that derived 
from the similar decrease now in progress of the 
mean distance of the moon from the earth, the 
effect of which is to produce a progressive increase 
in the mean height of the tides; exceedingly 
small in amount, but destined to continue through 
ages yet to come. We have called this a specu- 
lation, but it is in truth one of those certainties of 
science, the mere statement of which may well 
awaken the mind to the grandeur of the conclu- 
sion, and of the methods by which it is attained. 
Yet how few of those who talk familiarly of 
gravitation do really apprehend all the wonders of 
this great phenomenon—an influence propagated 
through millions of miles of space, (to use one of 
the smaller reckonings of astronomy,) without any 
apparent intervention of time, or interposition of 
matter ; and thereby compelling the admission of 
elements of power and force of which the human 
senses and conceptions can never have cognizance, 
but in the effects they produce around us! 

Mrs. Somerville’s chapter on the ocean—its 
tides, currents and waves—its color, pressure, tem- 
perature and saltness—is well worthy of careful pe- 
rusal throughout ; embodying in a short space the 
various knowledge obtained on these several topics ; 
all interesting to science ; all linked together, and 
to other physical phenomena, by relations which 
give unity and consistence to the whole. ‘‘ Tout 
se tient dans la chaine immense des vérités,’’ is the 
happy expression of Laplace, than whom no one 
better understood the extent and importance of 
these relations. 









In speaking of the temperature of the ocean, 
due notice is taken of the remarkable results at- 
tained by Sir James Ross in his Antarctic voyage, 
confirming the more limited observations of Kot- 
zebue, that throughout the whole of the deep 
ocean there is a certain level, at and beneath 
which the water has an invariable temperature of 
39°5° Fahr.—the depth of this level varying ac- 
cording to the latitude ; so that while at the equa- 
tor it is found at 7,200 feet, at lat. 56° it has 
risen to the surface, the water there having at 
every depth the temperature just named. The 
ascending line, so formed from the equator to this 
latitude, becomes a descending one as we proceed 
northwards or southwards ; the stratum of inva- 
riable temperature subsiding below the colder 
water which has now its place at the surface ; and 
at lat. 70° occurring at a depth of 4,500 feet. These 
results, though chiefly derived from the southern 
hemisphere, are found to apply equally to the 
northern. The stratum of invariable temperature 
is thus represented by an extraordinary curve, 
equal and similar on each side of the equator, 
traversing the vast domains of the ocean, and af- 
fording a mutual division of them into an equato- 
rial and two polar regions. Other conclusions 
may be derived from these facts. They necessi- 
tate a change in the common belief of the exist- 
ence of cold submarine currents flowing from the 
poles towards the equator. They have been 
further regarded as throwing some doubt on the 
existence of a central heat of the globe, by de- 
monstrating that no influence on the mean tem- 
perature of the ocean is derived from this source. 
We cannot, however, admit the justice of the in- 
ference. The land forming the foundation of the 
seas—doubtless diversified by its own mountains, 
valleys and plains—must be presumed to have a 
solid thickness, at least equal to that raised above 
the water ; and to be equally impermeable to heat. 
We have no reason, then, to expect a higher tem- 
perature in these abysses of the ocean merely be- 
cause they are somewhat nearer the centre of the 
earth; while in the phenomena of submarine vol- 
canoes and earthquakes we have actual proof that 
the solid substratum of the seas has been invaded 
and rent by the same subterranean forces, including 
heat as principal amongst them, which disturb and 
dislocate the land. It is even a question, seeing 
the proximity of almost all active voleanoes to the 
sea, whether the casual access of its water to the 
heated materials beneath may not be conceived as 
one of the causes of these wonderful phenomena. 

From the oceans and inland seas of the globe, 
we come to its rivers—the channels which carry 
on and complete the great scheme of circulation 
for the waters of the earth, ministering to beauty 
and fertility as they flow, and giving commerce 
and communication to lands hardly accessible but 
for this benefit of nature. It was on rivers that 
the gigantic power of steam, now governing the 
Ocean, first began its sway ; and those who have 
witnessed the moving spectacle on the Thames, 
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Rhine and Danube, will recognize the conquest 
that has been here achieved by man for the 
purposes of his pleasure or convenience. In ex- 
tent, speed, and certainty the steam navigation of 
the vast rivers of North America has no parallel 
in the world. 

Our knowledge of rivers as a part of physical 
geography has increased in the same ratio with 
other parts of practical science, and by the same 
happy concurrence of more minute observation of 
facts with larger and more general conclusions. 
It may surprise those not familiar with such subjects 
to learn how many details enter into the complete 
physical description of a river—its basin, compris- 
ing the entire tract drained by the chief stream 
and all its branches—its direct length from the 
source to the sea—its length with windings—the 
height of its sources, and of different points in its 
course above the level of the sea—the rapidity of 
its current as a mean quantity and in different 
places—its depth under similar conditions—the 
quantity of water it contains and conveys, as esti- 
mated from these particulars—the variation in this 
quantity at different seasons—the extent of river- 
navigation—the proportion of earthy matters the 
stream brings down, and the extent and place of 
their deposit—the manner of termination in the 
sea, and the influence of tides ascending the chan- 
nel. We recite these details in proof of the re- 
fined exactness with which all such knowledge is 
now pursued, and because they are the materials 
employed in the tables and linear representations 
of the excellent Physical Atlas before us. 

Some few examples of these results we may 
briefly state, both as curious in themselves and 
illustrative of these methods of comparative re- 
search. Such are the facts as to the magnitude 
of river-basins. The Danube drains the waters 
from 55,500 square miles of surface, the Rhine 
from 16,000, the Rhone from 7,000; while the 
St. Lawrence drains a basin of nearly 300,000 
square miles, the Mississippi of almost a million, 
and the Amazons of a million and a half. Again, 
as to the comparative length of rivers, both in di- 
rect line from their source to the sea and inclusive 
of their windings; the Rhine has a direct length 
of 360 miles, by its windings of 600—the Volga 
of 620 miles, by its windings of more than 2,000 
—the Ganges of 824 miles, by its windings 1,680 
—the Mississippi of 1,412 miles, by its windings 
3,560, Further, as to the quantities of water dis- 
charged into the sea, though the data be much 
less certain, yet we have approximate proportions, 
showing that out of 100 parts of the flowing 
waters of Europe, the Atlantic receives thirteen 
parts, the Mediterranean fourteen, the Caspian 
sixteen, the Baltic thirteen, the German Ocean 
eleven, the Black Sea twenty-seven parts, or more 
than one fourth of the river-water of all Europe. 
The Volga alone carries into the Caspian Sea one 
seventh of the same quantity. Again, as to levels, 
and rate of current—the average fall of the Dan- 
ube is eighteen inches per mile, below Buda only 








the Hudson river, or Mississippi, or even on the 





three inches—the fall of the Ganges after enter- 
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ing the plains four inches a mile, the current in 
the dry season three miles an hour, in the wet 
season nearly double—the main fall of the Missis- 
sippi six inches and a half a mile—the fall of the 
Seine, from Paris to Havre, thirteen inches, &c. 

We must not weary our readers by too long 
array of numbers, wishing merely to show the 
manner in which they are used in hydrological 
tables. We will add to them only by a few facts 
regarding our native river, the Thames; a stream 
utterly insignificant in its physical characters, but 
wonderful in all besides; diffusing more power 
and activity over the whole earth than all other 
European rivers conjoined. The basin of the 
Thames is one of 5000 square miles, its length 
with windings only 240 miles, or double its direct 
length; it receives about twenty streams in its 
course; the fall in its navigable distance from 
Lechlade to London is 258 feet, or twenty-one 
inches per mile ; its mean velocity is two miles an 
hour; the quantity of water flowing into the tide- 
way at Teddington 1337 cubic feet per second. 
We derive these facts from Rennie’s report in 
1834, a curious and valuable document. M. de 
Fontaine’s official report, entitled Travaux du 
Rhin, contains very similar details regarding that 
greater river; as does Arago’s Memoir upon the 
Seine; in which we find the singular estimate 
that only one third of the rain falling within the 
basin of the river and its tributaries reaches the 
sea, the remainder being taken off by evaporation 
and human consumption. 

The study of rivers has yet another point of 
high interest to the naturalist, as well as of charm 
to the poetical and contemplative observer. They 
are the faithful and continuous chronologers of the 
earth—the historians of ages unapproached by 
human records, and anterior, it may be believed, 
to the existence of man. By their endless and 
uniform flow, they register, in visible characters, 
in their channels and valleys, the successive changes 
which those ages have produced; the time of 
present change becoming the interpreter of the 
duration of the periods preceding. Even the 
smallest streams around us yield more or less of 
this history to the observant eye. The brook is 
the miniature of the river in all its natural charac- 
ters and aspects; whether rushing over a steep 
and rocky bed, or loitering in tortuous and gentle 
course through meadows and plains. Still it is 
to the great rivers of the world—in the process of 
wearing down solid rocks by their passage, or de- 
positing deltas where they join the sea—that we 
chiefly owe those wonderful deductions as to time 
which appal the mind by their magnitude. The 
710,000 tons of water ‘hich each minute pour 
over the precipice of Niagara are estimated to 
carry away a fot of the cliff every year. Taking 
this average, and adopting the clear geological 
proof that the fall once existed at Queenstown, 
four miles below, we must suppose a period of 
20,000 years occupied in this recession of the 
cataract to its actual site; while in the delta of 
the Mississippi, nearly 14,000 square miles in 








extent, an estimate founded on its present rate of 
increase, and on calculation of the amount of 
earthy matter annually brought down the stream, 
has justified Mr. Lyell in alleging that 67,000 
years must have elapsed since the formation of 
this great deposit began. The deltas of the Nile, 
Indus, and Ganges afford similar though less de- 
terminate conclusions. Coming to a mvre familar 
stream, and a more recent age, some of our read- 
ers may remember the lines of Claudian, where 
he describes the rapid descent of his hero Stilicho 
to the mouth of the Rhine, “‘ ad bifidos tractus, 
et juncta paludibus ora,” a description exact even 
to the present time, and proving, by this uniform- 
ity of fourteen centuries, the vast periods of time 
during which such changes are in progress to 
effect the results we now see before us. 

We have just spoken of the Nile, and cannot 
forbear quoting part of Mrs. Somerville’s animated 
description of this extraordinary river, and_ its 
contrast with the other great stream of Central 
Africa ; the termination of which was so long a 
verata questio to geographers, as the source of 
the White Nile still remains to the present day :— 


The basin of the Nile, occupying an area of 
500,000 square miles, has an uncommon form. It 
is wide in Ethiopia and Nubia, but for the greater 
part of a winding course of 2750 miles it is merely 
a verdant line of the softest beauty, suddenly and 
strongly contrasted with the dreary waste of the 
Red Desert. * * * The two greatest African 
rivers, the Nile and the Niger, are dissimilar in 
almost every circumstance. ‘The Nile, discharging 
itself for ages into a sea, the centre of commerce 
and civinzation, has been renowned by the earliest 
historians, sacred and profane, for the exuberant 
fertility of its hanks, and for the learning and wis- 
dom of their inhabitants, who have left magnificent 
and imperishable monuments of their power and 
genius. It was for ages the seat of science, and by 
the Red Sea it had intercourse with the most highly 
cultivated nations of the East from time immem- 
rial. The Niger, on the contrary, though its rival 
in magnitude, and running through a country glow- 
ing with all the brilliancy of tropical vegetation, 
has ever been inhabited by barbarous or semi-bar- 
barous nations ; and its course, till lately, was little 
known, as its source still is. In early ages, before 
the pillars of Hercules had been passed, the Atlan- 
tic coast of Africa was an unknown region, and 
thus the flowing of the Niger into that lonely ocean 
kept the natives in their original rude state. Such 
are the effects of local circumstances on the in- 
tellectual advancement of man. 


A reference to the ancient Egyptian calendar, 
and to certain astronomical facts taken in evidence 
of time, shows that the period of the annual rising 
of the Nile was the same five thousand years ago 
as at the present day—another proof of that uni- 
formity of physical conditions during a long series 
of ages, of which modern science furnishes so 
many examples. The descriptions of the Nile by 
ancient geographers and naturalists all attest the 
same uniformity in the other phenomena of this 
great river, of which Seneca has well said, ‘‘ Unam 
Egyptus in hoc spem suam habet. Aut sterilis 
annus aut fertilis est, prout ille magnus influxit act 
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parcior. Debet illi ZEgyptus non tantiim fertilitatem 
terrarum, sed terras ipsas.”” The whole deserip- 
tion of the Nile in the fourth book of the Natu- 
rales Questiones deserves perusal for its vigor and 
accuracy, though defaced here and there by the 
affectations peculiar to this author. 

To the natural history of the waters of the globe 
succeeds that of the atmosphere which surrounds 
it. We hardly think that Mrs. Somerville has 
dove sufficient justice to this part of her subject, 
or preserved that proportion of parts which is to 
be desired in a scientific work. It is trne that 
the atmosphere does not present to our observation 
the same obvious divisions as the land and sea. 
Its regions are not measurable by the eye, and its 
parts are in perpetual change. But it is the seat 
and source of some of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the natural world ; and both by its own 
agency, and that of the great elements of light, 
heat, and electricity, which operate through it, 
produces effects essential to the maintenance and 
well-being of every part of creation. Upon its 
chemical constitution alone all organic life upon 
the earth absolutely depends—its mechanical prop- 
erties, indicated by winds and barometric pres- 
sure, and its variations of temperature, derived 
from solar heat and other causes, are searcely less 
important to the preservation of this created exist- 
ence—its complex character as an atmosphere of 
air and aqueous vapor, distinct yet closely related 
by mutual actions, makes it the agent in that con- 
stant circulation of water between ocean and land 
which is so essential to the economy of nature— 
while its action on the solar light traversing it 
produces those many phenomena of color, polari- 
zation, and refraction, which give lustre and beauty 
to the surface of the earth. 

To form an adequate notion of this great at- 
mospheric domain we must follow the plan before 
suggested : separate the attention from any mere 
locality, and give it boldly and freely to the con- 
ception of an aerial stratum or shell, some fifty 
miles in thickness, wrapping round the whole 
globe and revolving with it; denser as it is nearer 
the earth, so that three fourths of its weight lies 
within the four lower miles; graduating into ex- 
treme tenvity upwards, and limited, if we may so 
express it, in this direction by the inter-planetary 
void beyond. Within the great sphere thus en- 
circling us, invisible but for the gathering of its 
aqueous part into clouds and vapors, occur those 
incessant actions and internal changes to which 
we have briefly adverted; and, together with 
these, others more obscurely known to us, such as 
the electrical and magnetic conditions of the atmos- 
phere, the mutual action of certain chemical agents 
which we have reason to suppose present in it, 
though in quantities infinitely small; and the 
changes incident to various organic elements—the 
semina rerum—which we have equal cause to 
believe to exist in this great receptacle of all ex- 
halations from the earth. The latter topic is one 
on which science may hereafter attain important 
results ; embracing, perhaps, some of the phenom- 
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ena of epidemic diseases, as well as solving many 
points in natural. history which appear as paradoxes 
to our present knowledge. 

Though these complex conditions of the atmos- 
phere render meteorology the least certain of all 
the sciences, yet has its progress of late been rapid 
and various enough to justify a more ample detail 
than Mrs. Somerville affords us. Respecting the 
temperature of the air, for instance—its sources, 
its manner of distribution over land and sea, the 
causes of its inequality and fluctuation, its effects 
in producing winds, its relation to the electrical 
and hygrometrical states of the atmosphere—all 
these topics, though touched upon, are too slightly 
treated for their importance in a general scheme 
of physical geography. The researches of Hum- 
boldt, Brewster, Kuppfer, Mayer, &c., as to the 
formule of mean temperature at the earth’s sur- 
face—the isothermal Jines—and their relation to 
| lines of equal temperature in the earth itself— 
| require more specific notice in discussing this sub- 
| ject. The same may be said of the ingenious 
and beautiful deductions of Sir D. Brewster, con- 
firmed by Kuppfer, as to the distribution of heat 
in reference to poles of maximum cold, corre- 
sponding closely with the magnetic poles of the 
;earth. Another point of much interest is the 
comparison of the actual temperature of different 
parts of the globe with that of the same regions 
in former ages. Without dwelling on the refined 
views of Sir J. Herschel as to a slight secular 
diminution of temperature from the present de- 
creasing eccentricity of the earth’s orbit—or the 
proofs, from fossi] remains of animals and plants, 
that the heat of anterior surfaces of the globe was 
greater than that of our own—we find much that 
is curious and instructive in human records on the 
subject relating to ages within man’s dwelling and 
dominion on the earth. The evidence which 
justifies the conclusion that no change has occur- 
red but from local or superficial causes, is worth 
studying, were it only for its variety and singular- 
ity. We might begin with Laplace’s conclusion, 
that the mean heat cannot be altered by 1° of 
Réaumur since the time of Hipparchus ; inasmuch 
as the dimensions of the globe would be thereby 
changed in a small amount, its angular velocity 
be increased or diminished, and a sensible differ- 
euce be made in the length of the day—which 
difference does not exist. We might then proceed 
to the argument urged by Biot and Champollion, 
from the identity of the time of inundation in 
ithe Nile 5000 years ago; the periodical rains 
| producing which, depend upon and indicate the 
| degree and distribution of heat over a vast equa- 
jtorial region. Next we might turn to the method 
of Professor Schaw, in his work on the compara- 
tive temperature of ancient and modern times, 
founded on the northern and southern limits of 
production of different animals and plants in any 
given country, as they come recorded to us by 
ancient writers, compared with the observations 
of our own day. ‘The result of general identity 
is obtained by this method also; and the same 
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remark may be extended to the miscellaneous 
proofs derived from other passages in ancient 
authors, numerously collated, respecting the cli- 
mate of particular regions and localities. There 
is no amount of diversity, shown by this evidence, 
which does not admit of explanation from local 
and accidental causes, many of them belonging to 
the agency of man himself on the surface of the 
earth. 

We cite these details as to one particular topic 
to show how copious is every part of the inquiry ; 
and in illustration of those happy methods by 
which one branch of science is made to lend its 
help to others, seemingly unconnected and remote. 
The latter remark may well be extended to the 
subject of the density of the atmosphere, one 
greatly enlarged by late research and abounding 
in curious phenomena. We can notice only a few 
of those more recently indicated. Such are, the 
singular fact determined by Sir J. Ross of the per- 
manently low barometric pressure in high southern 
latitudes, being a degree lower than the mean pres- 
sure between the tropics—the observations by the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, confirmed in dis- 
tant parts of the globe, that once at least each 
month the barometer rises to a point above 30° : 
—leading us, if established, to infer the existence 
of great atmospheric waves of different density, in- 
dependently of minor fluctuations—the reciprocal 
influence of the swell of the tides and atmospheric 
pressure, first suggested by Laplace in relation to 
the question of a lunar atmospheric tide—the 
horary oscillations of the barometer, depending, it 
is presumed, on solar heat, and now determined 
with great exactness for the several periods of the 
day—and the barometric indications of storms and 
winds, or even of land and open sea, which have 
been so exactly studied in tropical climates as to 
afford the most essential aids to navigation. It is 
in these regions, indeed, that all meteorological 
phenomena, especially those of diurnal periods, are 
studied most advantageously and with fewest causes 
of disturbance. So regular are the conditions of 
atmospheric pressure under the equator, that the 
time of day may generally be indicated within a 
quarter of an hour by the barometer alone. 

Mrs. Somerville describes, with her wonted 
clearness, the origin and character of the trade 
winds—the most constant as well as most impor- 
tant of these aérial currents; but she does not 
notice the remarkable memoir of Dove on the gen- 
eral subject of winds, or the work of Colonel Reid 
on hurricanes, enhanced in value by the practical 
suggestions for navigation he has deduced from the 
new theory of those storms. We should further 
have desired some notice of those winds which 
appear to derive peculiar qualities from other phys- 
ical causes, combining with and modifying the re- 
turn of the current of air, such as the Sirveco, the 
Simoom, the hot wind of Australia, and others 
which sweep variously over different regions of 
the globe. We doubt not that electricity is large- 
ly concerned in these phenomena; but in some 
cases, and particularly in certain winds of the 


desert, we see reason to admit the view of Hum- 
boldt, that those currents are charged with particles 
of impalpable dust, partly metallic in nature, the 
mutual friction, reflection, and radiation of heat 
from which produce the properties that have such 
powerful and noxious influence on the human 
frame. 

We have alluded to electricity as affecting the 
condition of the atmosphere ; and, had we room, 
might well expatiate on the mighty influence of 
this element over every part of the surface of the 
earth, as well as probably on a yet mightier scale 
in the planetary relations of our globe to other 
worlds which surround us in space. We know 
that the land, ocean, and air, are all pervaded 
by this wonderful power; which under one or 
other of its forms has part in every action and 
phenomenon of the material world—from the 
thunder-storm of the tropics, or those ‘‘ magnetic 
storms’’ (to use the phrase of Humboldt) which 
disturb the compass at the same moment at Green- 
wich, Toronto, St. Helena, and Sydney, to the 
minute molecular actions of chemistry, or the yet 
more occult processes of living organization. The 
great discoveries of Faraday as to the magnetic 
condition of matter—extended still more recently 
by evidences of the diamagnetic property of air and 
the gases—have given new form and enlargement 
to this extraordinary part of science ; promising 
future results which may at once solve the difficul- 
ties and contradictions of our present knowledge, 
and give us guidance to higher and more perfect 
attainments beyond. 

We have no space left, however, to dwell upon 
these topics; and for the same reason we must 
put aside another great subject which occupies 
much of Mrs. Somerville’s second volume, viz., 
the physical history of vegetable and animal life, 
in its manner of distribution over the earth. While, 
indeed, fully recognizing this as a branch of phys- 
ical geography, we consider it so far independent 
of the topics hitherto discussed, and so important 
in its separate relations, as to justify us on this 
score alone in refraining from its present discus- 
sion. Before quitting the subject, however, we 
must be allowed a few words to express our opin: 
ion of the excellence of this part of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s work. Without seeming to be oppressed 
by the multitudinous details crowding upon her, she 
has shown her peculiar talent for concentration and 
order, in so disposing them as to give at once grace 
and facility to the instruction she conveys ; and we 
should find it difficult to name any treatise in 
which, within so short a compass, such various 
and extensive knowledge is placed before the 
reader. Her volumes are appropriately closed by 
a chapter on the “ Distribution, Condition, and fu- 
ture Prospects of the Human Race’’—a theme full 
of wonder and interest, pride and humiliation— 
painful in many points of view, perplexing and 
mysterious in all, and never more so than at the 
time in which we are now living, when, with new 





and mightier powers which man has formed for 
himself from the physical elements surrounding 
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him, we find all old institutions and usages wrecked 
on the shore of an uncertain futurity. Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s observations on this last great topic of her 
work are marked by the strong sense, clear dis- 
crimination, and warm and sincere piety which 
characterize her mind; and we earnestly recom- 
mend them—as we again do all her writings—to 
the careful study of our readers. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. WAYLAND. 


We have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, proof sheets 
of a new work soon to be issued, from the pen of 
President Wayland. It is a series of University 
Sermons, delivered in the college chapel of Brown 
University, on Sunday afternoons, before the offi- 
cers and students. The range of topics is wide, 
embracing purely personal points of character, pub- 
lic considerations of citizenship, and original views 
of the passing revolutions in Europe. There is 
a condensed passage on the latter, in which a very 
difficult and complex matter is very simply han- 
dled.—Lit. World. 


THE PROBLEM OF EUROPE, 


You perceive, then, the conclusion to which we 
are led. It is said that the nations are incapable of 
free government, while the event has proved that 
they will not endure a despotism. Suppose both of 
these assertions true, and the result to which we 
must arrive is obvious. It would seem, from the 
existing facts, that the zntellect of man has arrived 
at that point of culture in which it will not endure 
oppression, whilst its moral culycre is yet insufficient 
for the enjoyment of freedom. A nation in this con- 
dition could establish permanently neither form of 
government. Its history would present nothing but 
a succession of revolutions ; as, over and over again, 
it passed through the usual changes from freedom 
to anarchy, from anarchy to despotism, and from 
despotism to fitful and short-lived freedom. 

But for how long a time, it may be asked, could 
these changes continue to succeed each other? I 
answer, until by some means the exciting and the 
controlling elements of national character are brought 
into equilibrium. If, by civil or foreign war, intel- 
lectual culture were suspended, and the nation 
should relapse into ignorance, it might endure a 
despotism, until the natural tendency to improve- 
ment again involved it in revolution. If, on the 
other hand, its moral culture made progress, so that 
it became capable of self-government, it would, of 
course, establish free institutions ; and these would 
remain permanent so long as the causes existed in 
which they had their origin. Or, while the moral 
and intellectual forces remained as before, the nation, 
Wearied out by civil war, and prostrated by univer- 
sal insecurity, might acquiesce in any form of gov- 
ernment which, for the moment, promised repose ; 
but the struggle would again be renewed as soon as 
returning prosperity restored to their wonted energy 
the passions of the human heart. 


On the text of Flattery we have a discussion 
of the proverb, 
ARE OLD BIRDS TO BE CAUGHT WITH CHAFF? 


Many specious maxims have obtained general 
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credence in the world which are in reality false. 
Among these is the saying that ‘* Old birds are not 
to be caught with chaff.’” Whereas the fact often 
is that, ‘* The older the bird, the more he flatters 
himself that he is worth catching.”’ He is easily 
caught, were it worth while; but you have caught 
nothing, perhaps, when you have got him. Chaff 
is too valuable, too precious, to be expended waste- 
fully ; and because you are not so silly as to throw 
powder away, he conceives himself to be shot-proof. 
As nobody tries to catch him, he fondly persuades 
himself that his own exceeding cunning secures him 
from capture. ‘* Take me if you can,”’ chirps he; 
and goes dodging about the woods, as though a 
flock of golden vultures were pursuing him. He is 
—_ safe. He has not the felicity of being in peril. 

he young condor, pressed even by vulgar appetite, 
will not do him the honor of dining upon him. His 
toughness and antiquity are sure safeguards. He 
is only not captured, because there is nothing cap- 
tivating about him. But if, by any chance, he hath 
a tail-feather fit for plucking, or a bone worthy the 
distinction of being picked, then is your old bird in 
imminent danger, fur you may catch him when you 
like with half a pinch of chaff. The tender foxling, 
not arrived at the maturity of slyness, who never 
tasted chicken of his own stealing, shall take him 
without a ruffle of his plumage—only by pronounc- 
ing its dingy brown to be rich crimson. 

What flocks of old birds flutter about in society, 
all sure that they never shall be caged, and all safe 
until a Jure is laid for them! But the longer they 
live, the less chance have they of avoiding the trap. 
The older they grow, the slenderer the means of 
escape. The starched matron is fain to put faith 
in the compliment which, in her day of youth and 
grace, she knew to be nonsense. She is now only 
half-handsome, and can no longer afford to think 
her eyes less brilliant than she is told they are. She 
must make up by exaggerating what is left, for the 
loss of what is gone. She is not now in a condition 
to call a fine remark rank flattery; she is obliged 
to believe in self-defence. If her mirror will not 
admit of this, she has other resources ; she has sage 
counsel, admirable judgment, perfect knowledge of 
the world. Admire these, and with a dignity which 
you cal] Siddonian, she confesses that she is yours. 
You have only to convert the compliment to her 
beauty at twenty, into a tribute to her sagacity at 
fifty-five. Tell her she is not to be imposed upon, 
and you impose upon her effectually. Admire her 
penetration, and you will not find her impenetrable. 





WALL FLOWERS. 


They smell sweetest by night-time, thae flowers ; and 
they ’re maist aye seen about ruined buildings.—Epir 
Ocnittrex, in the Antiquary. 


Sweetest by night ; like gracious words 
That scent the sacred page ; 

But freeliest pour their perfumed store, 
In sickness, grief, and age. 


Seen most by ruins; like the love 
That gave itself for all; 
Yet closest clings to guiltiest things, 
As Magdalene, or Saul. 
G. W.D. 


Riverside, December, 1848. 
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opinion, the clear, hot, bright sky of the summer 
of 1846 was very unfavorable to photographic prac- 
tice. Again, as was reported at the meeting of 
the British Association in that year, ‘‘ many of 
our garden flowers—particularly roses—have ex- 
hibited an abnormal condition, leaf-buds being 
developed in the centre of the flower, arising 
from the vegetative functions of the plant over- 
powering its reproductive functions.”’ The pro- 
duction of chlorophyl, or the coloring matter of 
leaves, is said to be due to the luminous and ac- 
tinic rays. Dr. Draper considers that ‘‘ the beams 
of the sun are the true nervous principle of plants. 
To the yellow ray is assigned their nutritive pro- 
cesses, to the blue their movements. We can 
therefore easily understand how it is,’’ he contin- 
ues, ‘‘ that botanists who have sought in the inte- 
rior of plants for indications of a nervous agent 
never found them. That agent is external.’’ 
The chemical effect of a ray is not in proportion 
to its light, but to its actinism. The direction of 
plants is said to be principally determined by the 
blue rays. ‘* Therefore,’’ inquires Dr. Gardner 
in the ** Philosophical Magazine’? for 1844, ‘ does 
not the color of the sky regulate the upright 
growth of stems to a certain extent? Is it not in 
virtue of the soliciting force therein that plants 
continue to grow erect whenever other disturbing 
forces are in equilibrio?’’ We have noticed the 
views entertained by the two last-named gentle- 
men as suggesting interesting points for inquiry, 
although in some respects opposed to conclusions 
arrived at in this country. The discrepancies, 
afier all, may exist more in difference of time, 
place, and exactitude of observation, than in actual 
fact. 

In one of Mr. Hunt’s experiments, a spectrum 
from a large water-prism was made to fall on 
some boxes of cress ; the red ray caused the plants 
to shrink or bend away from it, but without di- 
verging from the line of the ray, while the con- 
trary effect is produced by the refrangible rays ; 
the plants bend forward, solicited, as it were, by 
the light falling on them. ‘The space on the 
spectrum in which plants first begin to turn green, 
extends from the mean green ray to the extreme 
blue. “I therefore conclude,” pursues Mr. Hunt, 
“that the luminous rays are essential in the pro- 
cess, producing the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid, and the deposition of the required carbon, 
Which is afterwards in all probability combined 
with hydrogen under the influence of purely 
chemical force, as exerted by the actinic prin- 
ciple.”” 

In connection with this part of the subject, a 
highly-interesting experiment was made in New 
York. Glass tubes were provided filled with water, 
containing a solution of carbonic acid gas; in 
each a few leaves of grass were placed, care be- 
ing taken that all should be as much as possible 
alike. The prepared tubes were then suspended, 
one in each ray of a spectrum, thrown on the wall 
of a darkened chamber, and contrived so as to re- 
main stationary for several hours. If the sun 





shine brightly, the effect is soon apparent; the 
tube in the yellow ray begins in a short time to 
throw up bubbles in a quantity sufficient to be col- 
lected and measured. Orange and green come 
next; they act in concert, but rather less strongly 
than yellow; a few bubbles rise in the blue, 
while the violet remains perfectly quiescent. The 
inference is, that the digesting powers of plants 
are most promoted by yellow rays, and by the oth- 
ers in proportion to. their illuminating power. 

The effect of heat and light varies not only at 
different seasons, but at different hours of the 
same day, as shown by the variations of tint on 
photographie paper exposed for the purpose of ob- 
servation. ‘It is not,’’ says Mr. Hunt, ‘‘ a mere 
difference of tint, but an actual change in the 
color ; thus frequently the light of both morning 
and evening will give to chloride of silver a rose 
hue, whilst that of noon will change it to a bluish 
variety of brown.’? Thus a few hours represent 
on a smal] scale what takes place within a year, 
within the annual course of vegetation. ‘In 
spring,’’ observes the writer just quoted, ‘* we find 
the chemical influences exerting, without inter- 
ference, their most decided force ; seeds then ger- 
minate, and young buds and shoots are developed. 
As soon as this is effected, the luminous rays, 
with the advance of the sun, become more active, 
and the formation of woody fibre proceeds under 
their particular agency ; not that themical power 
becomes dormant, but it is rendered proportionally 
less active by the agency of light. . In the late 
summer and the autumn, the peculiar properties 
of the caloric rays are required ; and under their 
agency, with diminished powers of light, the ripen- 
ing of fruits and the production of seed are accom- 
plished.’? The parathermic rays are, so to speak, 
neutralized in spring and early summer by the 
refrangible rays ; in autumn, the former become 
active, and are supposed to assist in imparting the 
brown hue to leaves at that season. And here 
the subject connects itself with the undulatory 
theory. The particle which produces violet light 
is said to oscillate seven hundred and twenty-seven 
millions of times in the millionth part of a second ! 
To these infinite movements, the action of impon- 
derable upon ponderable atoms, an important task 
is assigned. How many vibrations of luminous 
ether, asks Dr. Draper, must go to the production 
of a single tree? Take a monarch of the forest— 
it has been built up chiefly by the influence of yel- 
low light. A wave of this light vibrates five hun- 
dred and thirty-five times in the millionth of the 
millionth of a second! How inconceivable the 
number required for the formation of a giant oak! 

Mr. Iunt has given a practical value to his ob- 
servations by showing the hurtful effects of the 
German white sheet-glass when used for green- 
houses or conservatories. LHe states that, ** under 
this kind of glass, plants were subject to an inju- 
rious solar influence which they had not suffered 
under the old crown-glass. It became, therefore, 
necessary to discover means to cut off these para- 
thermic rays, which, passing through the white 
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glass, scorched and browned particular portions of 
the leaves, without cutting off the other portions 
of the rays which were necessary to the growth 
of the plant. This remedy has been discovered 
and applied at Kew Observatory ; it was a green 
glass, stained with oxide of copper, which glass 
effectually excluded the injurious parathermic rays, 
while it admitted the other solar rays necessary for 
the plant as freely as ordinary white glass. In the 
manufacture of this green glass it was essential that 
no manganese should be used, as was the case in 
white glass. If manganese were used, the glass 
would, after a while, assume a pinkish hue, which 
would more freely admit the burning rays.”’ Contrary 
to expectation, the appearance of this glass for horti- 
cultural purposes is rather pleasing than otherwise. 

The actinometer—sunbeam-measurer—is one 
among other instruments regularly ‘‘ read off’ at 
the Greenwich Observatory, the object being to 
measure and determine the amount and intensity 
of direct rays from the sun. By using it at dif- 
ferent heights, we can tell how much heat is ab- 
sorbed in its passage through different strata of the 
atmosphere, or in the interposition of clouds, and 
the decrease caused by an eclipse. The readings 
of the instrument occupy several minutes, one read- 
ing being taken at a minute precisely after the 
other, at certain intervals arranged beforehand. 
By some persons the actinic principle has been 
supposed to be the cause of magnetism. This is 
a point, however, to be determined only after long- 
continued observation. In the published record of 
his astronomical labors at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sir John Herschel threw out some impressive sug- 
gestions as to the influence of solar light on geo- 
logical changes; and the subject has been quite 
recently brought under discussion in the Geological 
Society, in papers by Mr. Saull and Sir J. Lub- 
bock. The question is a promising one, and if 
steadily pursued, will lead to something more than 
speculation, ‘* The power of light,’’ to conclude 
in the words of Mr. Hunt, ‘*‘ has been in action for 
countless ages on the earth’s surface ; and by pur- 
suing with due care the investigations, we may 
be enabled to proceed, step by step, into the great 
laboratory of nature, and discover the various causes 
which have been in operation on the consolidated 
masses of this globe, and which are producing mul- 
tifarious chemical changes, to the excitation of 
which are due the great magnetic phenomena 
which are exciting so much the attention of philos- 
ophers.”’ 





From Chambers’ Jovrnal. 
THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. * 


Tue American revolution was not a casualty 
brought about by misgovernment on one side, and 
genius and bravery on the other. It was an event 
which had been ripening in the womb of timb since 

‘the days of the pilgrim fathers, and however de- 
layed or accelerated by temporary circumstances, 
was as sure to happen as any of the regular phe- 


* By Elizabeth F. Ellet. 2vols. NewYork. 1848. 
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nomena of nature. England could not lose by the 
world’s gain; for England was the most important 
part of the world. When America had waxed too 
great fur a dependency, she burst the bonds of the 
mother country as naturally as a young bird chips 
its shell; and when the fracas of the action was 
over, that magna parens had the satisfaction to 
know that in losing a troublesome colony she had 
gained for mankind a mighty nation. The war 
was not a war of races, but of a single people, 
speaking the same language, and brought up in 
the same feelings and the same knowledge. |r 
was British valor which burned in American 
bosoms, and triumphed over British arms—simply 
because the fulness of time was come when it was 
impossible for political will to avert a natural ne- 
cessity. 

All this is obvious now; but it was not so in 
its acted time. One party was loyalist, the other 
rebel; on one side was freedom, on the other 
tyranny ; both England and the colony forgot that 
the colonists were English, and in branding one 
another with all sorts of epithets, it never occurred 
to the belligerents that they were slandering them- 
selves. A new nationality had sprang up; reali- 
ties were lost in names; and the axiom of Mira- 
beau received another illustration—that words are 
things. 

It was a fine idea to paint in a separate picture 
the part taken by women in this famous contest. 
Women can never receive from regular history the 
meed to which they are entitled, because they are 
not the actors but influencers of great deeds. 
They serve to adorn war, and humanize passion ; 
and their place would appear to be in the romantic, 
with a sub-historical character. The author of 
these volumes has a vague idea of the kind run- 
ning through her book ; but her forte does not lie 
in the romantic ; and when she does yield to the 
necessity suggested by her taste, the effect is a 
little awkward. She sometimes begins a narra- 
tive, for instance, in the form of 2 novel (confound- 
ing the romantic with romance;) but unable w 
sustain the flight, sinks presently down into the 
style of a register. But her attempt, notwithstand- 
ing, is meritorious, and not altogether unsuccess- 
ful; and although her work is not, as she sup- 
poses, ‘*a useful contribution to American history,’ 
it is a storehouse of small materials to which the 
historian may resort with profit. 

A few instances occur in these volumes of coarse 
and masculine spirits enshrined in female bosoms ; 
but, generally speaking, the part taken by the 
women of the revolution satisfies the heart as much 
as it rouses the admiration. Generous, high-spirit- 
ed, and devoted, they rarely forgot the true prov- 
ince of their sex. They gave up their property 
without a sigh, and went about from house to 
house begging for the army; they embroidered 
colors, distributed arms and ammunition, and ex- 
horted the men to use them like heroes. In some 
counties the young ladies pledged themselves not 
to receive the addresses of lovers who had not 





given proofs of love of their country. Could 
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female devotion go further? Yes, further. They 
renounced the use of fea; for this was the article, 
a tax on which was the apparent cause of an event 
already matured in the womb of fate. Young 
girls even used the sprightliness of their youth as 
a cloak for patriotism. On one occasion, when a 
boy had fallen under suspicion, who was in the 
habit of bringing letters to the ‘‘ rebels’’ concealed 
on his person, a young lady entered into a game 
of romps with him in the market-place of the town ; 
and covering his head with her apron, abstracted 
his despatches. When she got home with her 
prize, and it was found that the missives contained 
good news, this gay, high-spirited lassie, not 
knowing how otherwise to give vent to her joy 
without exciting the observation of the towns- 
people, put her head up the chimney, and gave a 
shout for the republic ! 

As an instance of the heroism of the women in 
their own province, we may mention the account 
of Mrs. Draper :—‘* When the first call to arms 
sounded throughout the land, she exhorted her 
husband to lose no time in hastening to the scene 
of action; and with her own hands bound knap- 





sack and blanket on the shoulders of her only son, 
a stripling of sixteen, bidding him depart and do | 
his duty. To the entreaties of her daughter that 
her young brother might remain at home to be 
their protector, she answered that every arm able | 
to aid the cause belonged to the country. ‘ He 
is wanted, and must go. You and I, Kate, have 
also service todo. Food must be prepared for the 
hungry; for before to-morrow night hundreds, I 
hope thousands, will be on their way to join the 
continental forces. Some who have travelled far 
will need refreshment, and you and I, with Molly, 
must feed as many as we can.’’’ For two days 
and a night she employed herself diligently in 
baking bread; and then erecting a long form on 
the roadside, she covered it with pans of bread and 
cheese, placing pails of cider beside them. This 
entertainment, presided over by Mrs. Draper her- | 
self, was free to all who passed by on their way | 
to join the army, many of whom were exhausted 
for want of food; and when her own supplies 
were at an end, this fine-spirited matron begged | 
from her neighbors. But something besides food 
was wanted by and by. After the battle of 
Bunker's Hill there was a scarcity of ammunition, 
and Washington called upon the inhabitants to | 
sead in to him every ounce of pewter or Jead in | 
their province. This appeal could not be disre- | 








of it was precious to her as the gift of a departed 
mother. But the call reached her heart, and she 
delayed not obédience, thankful that she was able 
to contribute so largely to the requirements of her 
suffering country. Her husband, before joining 
the army, had purchased a mould for casting bul- 
lets, to supply himself and son with this article of 
warfare. Mrs. Draper was not satisfied with 
merely giving the material required when she could 
possibly do more; and her platters, pans, aud 
dishes were soon in process of transformation inte 
balls.’” Then came a new want. ‘ The supply 
of domestic cloth designed for her family was in a 
short time converted by her labor, assisted by that 
of her daughter and maid, into coats for the sol- 
diers; the sheets and blankets with which her 
presses were stored were fashioned into shirts ; 
and even the flannel already made up for herself 
and daughter was altered into men’s habiliments.”’ 
We give this as an example of the spirit of women 
in domestic matters, and the rather that such anec- 
dotes form the original part of the book before us. 
We may add that a Mrs. Pond, assisted onl by 
another female and a hired man, on a sudden emer- 


/gency prepared in a single hour a breakfast of 


milk and hasty-pudding for a hundred wearied and 
hungry soldiers. 

A patriot of the name of Israel, falling under, 
something more than suspicion, was taken on board 
a frigate as a spy, and a detachment of soldiers 
was sent to capture and slaughter his cattle, then 
feeding in a meadow within view of the ship. 
Mrs. Israel was a young wife of nineteen, and 
about to become a mother, and is described as of a 
slight and girlish figure, and modest and retiring 
manners. On seeing the soldiers land, however, 
and march towards the field, her resolution was 
taken ; and accompanied by a boy of eight years 
of age, she set out at full speed to the rescue of 
the cattle. This she effected by driving them into 
the barn-yard, with the shot of the enemy falling, 
thick about her. ‘There they were safe, for the 
British forces were not in that quarter in a con- 
dition to invade the farmhouses. 

One of the most interesting notices relates to the 
beautiful and light-spirited Mrs. Greene, wife of. 
the Quaker general ; but it affurds little matter for 
extract. After his death the widow wrote thus to 
his executor :—‘‘ 1 am a woman—unaccustomed 


/to anything but the trifling business of a family ; 


yet my exertions may effect something. If they, 
do not, and if I [sacrifice] my life in the cause of 


garded. It is difficult at this day to estimate the | my children, I shall but do my duty, and follow 
value of pewter as an ornamental as well as indis- | the example of my illustrious husband.’”” When 


pensable convenience. ‘The more precious metals | 
had not then found their way to the tables of New | 
Englanders ; and throughout the country, services 
of pewter, scoured to the brightaess of silver, cov- | 
ered the board, even in the mansions of the wealthy. , 
Few withheld their portion in that hour of the 
country’s need; and noble were the sacrifices | 
made in presenting their willing offerings. Mrs. 
Draper was rich in a large stock of pewter, which | 
she valued as the ornament of her house. Much 


Mrs. Greene was even very old, her power of fas- 
cination is described as being irresistible, and the 
‘following anecdote is told of its effect in the person 
of a lady still living, who, when a girl, had de- 
‘termined not to like the old woman :—* One day, 
she chanced to be on a visit at the Jate Colonel 
Ward's, in New York, where she saw a lady— 
dressed completely in black, even to the head-dress, 
which was drawn close under the throat—who 
from her seat on the sofa was holding the whole 
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company in breathless attention to the lively anec- 
dotes of the war, and the brilliant sketches of 
character, which she was drawing so skilfully, and 
in a tone so winning, that it was impossible not to 
listen to her. Still the young girl’s resolution 
was not shaken. She might be compelled to ad- 
mire, but the liking depended on herself; and she 
took a seat at the opposite side of the room. How 
long she remained there she was never able to tell ; 
but her first consciousness was of being seated on 
a stool at the old lady’s feet, leaning upon her 
knee, and looking up in her face as confidingly as 
if she had been her own mother.”’ 

The influence of manner is exhibited in repeated 
instances throughout the book. One lady, Mrs. 
Gibbes, in the midst of scenes of ruffian violence, 
during the robbery of her house by the troops, 
commanded even their respect by her calm and 
lady-like deportment. In Aer presence all was at 
least the show of decorum. ‘‘ Maintaining her 
place as mistress of her household, and presiding 
at her table, she treated her uninvited guests with 
a dignified courtesy that insured civility, while it 
prevented presumptuous familiarity. The boldest 
and rudest armong them bowed involuntarily to an 
influence which fear or force could not have se- 
eured.’’ But this subordination of the slighter 
feminine feelings by the greater, appears more con- 
spicuously in the heroism with which Mrs. Motte 
consented to the destruction of her property. Her 
house interrupted the progress of an important 
siege ; and the American commander hinted, with 
great embarrassment, to a lady to whom the patri- 
Otic cause owed much, that its destruction would 
in all probability insure the capture of the enemy. 
“The smile with which the communication was 
received gave instant relief to the embarrassed offi- 
cer. Mrs. Motte not only assented, but declared 
that she was ‘gratified with the opportunity of 
contributing to the good of her country, and should 
view the approaching scene with delight.’ Short- 
ly after, seeing by accident the bow and arrows 
which had been prepared to carry combustible 
matter, she sent for Lee, and presenting him with 
a bow and its apparatus, which had been imported 
from India, requested his substitution of them, as 
better adapted for the object than those provided.” 
The house was burned down before her eyes; the 
British garrison surrendered; aud after the cap- 
tors had taken possession, Mrs. Motte signalized 
the occasion by presiding, with feminine grace, at 
a grand dinner of the officers. In one instance 
this self-abnegation is sublimed into the stoical 
heroism of a Roman matron in the palmy days of 
Rome. William Martin was killed at the siege 
of Augusta; and a British officer rode out of his 
way to gratify his hatred of the rebels, by convey- 
ing the intelligence abruptly to the bereaved moth- 
er. ‘* You had a son,”’ said he, “in the army at 
Augusta’ I saw his brains blown out on the field 
of battle!’ The American dame did not blench. 
Her countenance was calm, whatever strife may 
have been gving on within; and looking steadily 
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at the ruffian, she answered, ‘‘ He could not have 
died in a nobler cause !”’ 

It must be said, however, that instances of ruf- 
fianism of this kind were comparatively few for a 
period of civil war. The heroic actions of the 
women were in most cases unpunished, and the 
author is amusingly unconscious of the generosity 
of the adverse party. Ata time when the failure 
of ammunition began to be vexatiously felt in the 
American army, supplies of this grand necessary 
of war were secreted by the patriots in hollow 
trees, and other such places. The store given to 
Colonel Bratton was confided by him during an 
occasional absence to the care of his wife ; but the 
circumstance in some way or other became known, 
and a detachment of the enemy was sent to secure 
it. Mrs. Bratton was made aware of their near 
approach, and ‘‘ immediately Jaid a train of powder 
from the depdt to the spot where she stood, and 
when the detachment came in sight, set fire to the 
train, and blew it up. The explosion that greeted 
the ears of the foe informed them that the object 
of their expedition was frustrated. The officer in 
command, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
dared to perpetrate such an act, and threatened in- 
stant and severe vengeance upon the culprit. The 
intrepid woman to whom he owed his disappoint- 
ment answered for herself. ‘It was I who did it. 
Let the consequence be what it will, I glory in 
having prevented the mischief contemplated by the 
cruel enemies of my country.’’’ The deed was 
committed with an impunity very common in that 
war in the case of ladies. 

Let us come now to some anecdotes of more 
stirring adventure. <A quiet, unobtrusive-looking 
house in Philadelphia, inhabited by a quaker pair 
of the name of Darrah, was chosen by the British 
officers as a place for private conference ; and one 
evening of meeting the individual in command ex- 
hibited so much anxiety to get the family early to 
bed, that the alarm of Lydia Darrah was excited. 
She could not rest that night. She heard in im- 
agination sounds of feet from the midnight couneil ; 
and at length getting up, she stole like a shadow 
to the door of the room, and heard the reading of 
a paper containing the plan of an attack upon the 
American army at White Marsh on the next day 
but one. Lydia crept back to bed, and a knocking 
at her door soon announced to her that the myste- 
rious guests were departing. She shut up the 
house, and collected her thoughts. Information 
must be given to her countrymen of the impending 
destruction—but by whom? To employ her hus- 
band would be to place him in imminent jeopardy ; 
and Lydia determined to be herself the messenger. 
Early in the morning, taking an empty sack with 
her for the ostensible purpose of procuring flour 
for the family, she went to head-quarters, obtained 
General Howe's written permission to pass the 
British lines, and then walking through the snow 
to Frankford, deposited her sack at the mill. She 
then pressed forwards towards the American out- 
posts ; but luckily falling in with an officer on the 
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way, she delivered her fateful tidings. Lydia re-| may be imagined with what anxious expectation 
turned home with her sack of flour the same day,| the hervines awaited the approach of the critical 
and the baffled British never could imagine to whom | moment on which so much depended. The forest 
they owed this unfathomable treachery. solitude around them, the silence of night, and the 
The following is an anecdote of the wife of | darkness, must have added to the terrors conjured 
Colonel Thomas :—*‘ Early in the war, Governor! up by husy fancy. Presently the courier appeared, 
Rutledge sent a quantity of arms and ammunition| with his attendant guards. As they came close 
to the house of Colonel Thomas, to be in readiness} to the spot, the disguised women leapt from thei 
for any emergency that might rise on the frontier. | covert in the bushes, presented their pistols at the 
These munitions were under a guard of twenty-| officers, and demanded the instant surrender of the 
five men, and the house was prepared to resist) party and their despatches. The men were com- 
assault. Colonel Thomas received information| pletely taken by surprise, and in their alarm at the 
that a large party of tories, under the command of | sudden attack, yielded a prompt submission. The 
Colonel More of North Carolina, was advancing to seeming soldiers put them on their parole, and 
attack him. He and his guard deemed it inexpe- | having taken possession of the papers, hastened 
dient to risk an encounter with a force so much | home by a short cut through the woods.” It 
superior to their own, and they therefore retired, | happened curiously that the officers, returning on 
carrying off as much ammunition as possible. Jo-! parole, claimed the hospitality of these very ladies, 
siah Culbertson, a son-in-law of Colonel Thomas, | and related their mishap to them, without having 
who was with the little garrison, would not 8° | the slightest suspicion of the identity of their con- 
with the others, but remained in the house. Be-! querors and entertainers. 
sides him and a youth, the only inmates were | Perhaps, however, the crowning instance of 
women. The tories advanced and took up their | female heroism is the following :—At the siege 
station; but the treasure was not to be yielded to| of Bryant’s station near Lexington, a large body 
their demand. Their call for admittance was an-| of Indians were known to the beleagured garrison 
swered by an order to leave the premises, and their) to be lying in ambush near the spring where they 
fire was received without much injury by the logs’ drew water. On the other side of the fort there was 
of the house. The fire was quickly returned from a party in full view, who, at a given time, were to 
the upper story, and proved much more effectual! open fire, and while the garrison were occupied in 
than that of the assailants. The old-fashioned | returning this, and perhaps making a sally, the 
‘batten door,’ strongly barricaded, resisted their) ambuscade was to unmask themselves, and make 
efforts to demolish it. Meanwhile Culbertson con-| an attack on the undefended quarter. Such being 
tinued to fire, the guns being loaded as fast as he | the plans of the enemy, how was the garrison to 
discharged them, by the ready hands of Mrs. obtain water? If men went for it, the ambuscade 
Thomas and her daughters, aided by her son) would in all probability fire; and when they fled 
William ; and this spirited resistance soon con-| from an overpowering force, endeavor to enter the 
vinceed the enemy that further effurt was useless | fort with the fugitives. If the women went for 
Believing that many men were concealed in the! the water—as the women usually did—was there 
house, and apprehending a sally, their retreat was) yot a chance that the Indians would suppose their 
made as rapidly as their wounds would permit.! ambuseade to be undiscovered, and allow them to 
After waiting a prudent time, and reconnoitring | return unharmed? On this chance the women 
as well as she could from her position above, Mrs.' went. ‘“* A few of the boldest declared their readi- 
Thomas descended the stairs, and opened the doors. | ness to brave the danger, and the younger and 
When her husband made his appearance, and knew | more timid rallying in the rear of these veterans, 
how gallantly the plunderers had been repulsed, they all marched down in a body to the spring, 
his joy was only equalled by admiration of his} within point blank shot of more than five hundred 
wife’s heroism. The powder thus preserved con-| [ndian warriors! Some of the girls could not 
stituted the principal supply for Sumter’s army in help betraying symptoms of terror; but the mar- 
the battles at Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock.” | yjed women, in general, moved with a steadiness 
A still more daring exploit is related of two} and composure that completely deceived the In- 
ladies of the name of Martin, wives of two broth-| dians. Not a shot was fired. The party were 
ers in Ninety-six District :-——‘* One evening intel- permitted to fill their buckets, one after another, 
ligence came to them that a courier, conveying | without interruption ; and although their steps be- 
important dispatches to one of the upper stations, | came quicker and quicker on their return, and 
was to pass that night along the road, guarded by| when near the fort degenerated into a rather un- 
two British officers. They determined to waylay military celerity, with some little crowding in 
the party, and at the risk of their lives to obtain passing the gate, yet not more than one fifth of 
possession of the papers. For this purpose the | the water was spilled, and the eyes of the young- 
two young women disguised themselves in their! est had not dilated to more than double their ordi- 
husbands’ clothes, and being well provided with nary size.’"* 
arms, took their station at a point on the road which 
they knew the escort must pass. It was already 
late, and they had not waited long before the 
tramp of horses was heard in the distance. It * M’Clung’s Sketches of Western Adventure, 





If we had room, we should enter into some de- 
tails of a curious story related by our author of a 
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young woman named Deborah Samson, who as- 
sumed male attire, and enlisted in the army, from 
considerations of the purest patriotism. She lived 
blamelessly, fought gallantly, gained unconsciously 
the affections of a young lady, and finally, on the 
discovery of her strange secret, received her dis- 
charge from the hands of Washington himself with 
a fatherly tenderness and delicacy. 

We conclude with a notice of the American for- 
tunes of Flora Macdonald, who in 1775 removed 
with her husband from the Scottish Highlands to 
North Carolina. ‘It was a stormy period, and 
those who came to seek peace and security found 
disturbance and civil war. The colonial governor 
summoned the Highland emigrants to support the 
royal cause ; General Donald M'Donald, a kins- 
man of Flora’s, who was the most influential 
among them, erected his standard at Cross Creek, 
and on the Ist of February, 1776, sent forth his 
proclamation, calling on all his true and loyal 
countrymen to join him. Flora herself espoused 
the cause of the English monarch with the same 
spirit and enthusiasm she had shown thirty years 
before in the cause of the prince she saved. She 
accompanied her husband when he went to join 
the army, and tradition even says she was seen 
among the soldiers, animating their courage when 
on the eve of their march. Though this may be 
an exaggeration, there is no doubt that her influ- 
ence went far to inspire her assembled clansmen 
and neighbors with a zeal kindred to her own. 
The celebrated battle of Moore’s Creek proved 
another Culloden to the brave but unfortunate 
Highlanders. ‘The unhappy General M’Donald, 
who had been prevented by illness from command- 
ing his troops in the encounter, was found, when 
the engagement was over, sitting alone on a stump 
near his tent; and as the victorious American of- 
ficers advanced towards him, he waved in the air 
the parchment scroll of his commission, and sur- 
rendered it into their hands. Captain M’Donaid, 
the husband of Flora, was among the prisoners of 
that day, and was sent to Halifax; while Flora 
found herself once more in the condition of a fugi- 
tive and an outlaw. 

**The M'Donalds, with other Highlanders, 
suffered much from the plunderings and confisca- 
tions to which the royalists were exposed. It is 
said that Flora’s house was pillaged and her planta- 
tion ravaged. Allen, after his release, finding his 
prospects thus unpropitious, determined to return 
with his family to his native land; and they em- 
barked in a sloop of war.’’ The rest of her histo- 
ry is sufficiently well known. We here close a 
book, from which, although it does not take a high 
rank as a literary production, we have received 
both amusement and information. 





SLANDER—VICTORY. 





When on its victim’s name it brings 

The asp-like venom of its stings? 

The skilful leech may soon allay 

The wounds received in open fray ; 
Remorse may stay the felon’s knife, 

And spare the cowering victim’s life ; 
Remorse or Jeech’s skill in vain 

To assuage the slanderer’s ceaseless pain ; 
No time the injury can bound, 

The poison festers in the wound. 


Say, hast thou slandered* Dost repent? 
Be this thy clinging punishment! 
Thou wouldst recall the coward ill, 

Thou wouldst thy crime confess ; 
Exert thine efforts, try thy skill 

Thy victim to redress. . 
Retract thy words, re-write the tale ; 
Think’‘st thou thy rhetoric will prevail ? 
Will half of those, who heard the lie, 
Hear thee retract the calumny? 
Thy one tongue spoke, but it has spread 
By hundred tongues the lie it bred ; 
And couldst thou speak with hundred tongues, 
Thou couldst not clear thy victim's wrongs. 


Will half of those thou hast deceived 

Renounce the tale they first received 

Upon thy credit, and believed, 

Nor deem some fresh deceit is meant? 

The slandered can’t be innocent. 

But thou prevailest ; years glide on ; 

All good remembrances are gone, 

But evil recollected stays ; 

And there will aye be room to raise 

The evil tale of other days, 

Long after the defence is dead, 

To whisper ‘* such and such’’ was said ; 

Death only sets thy victim free 

From the old sore of calumny. 
As the blood of the murdered returns not again, 
As the sand of the desert sucks up the light rain, 
As the snow of the winter-storm melts on the river, 
The good name of the slandered one sinks, and for- 

ever. 

If thou hast hurt thy brother’s fame, 

If thou hast killed his honest name ; 

Taught by the warning, oh, beware ! 

Thou canst not now thy wrong repair; 

This canst thou do, thy crime deplore, 

And, taught by sorrow, sin no more. 

Reginald Vere. 





VICTORY. 
Tue battle is over, now muster the host; 
Bear gently the wounded and bury the slain. 
Now reckon in blood what the conquest has cost, 
Ere you boast of its glory, or count on its gain. 
Sum up the sad hearts and the desolate tears, 
That the fatherless shed, by your conquest bereft; 
And number the hopeless, the wearisome years, 
That the widow must toil for her charge that is 
left; 
And number the groans of the wounded ones lying 
Stiff, smarting, and cold on the fight’s bloody 
scene ; 
And the agonized memories, that rush on the dying, 
Of the life that will be, and the life that has been ; 





A SLANDER. To whom, all unweaned from earth's pleasures and 
} Ou, slander! thou malignant art! sins, 

4 } True test of the corrupted heart! Eternity opens, and judgment begins. 

ot Thou coward hater’s coward tool! Then the balance be struck! then the heart may 
Bh fi The brave may, foil the brave man’s brand, decide 

7 The prudent shun the midnight hand. The loss or the gain of war's misery or pride! 


: f , The slanderer’s tongue what care can rule, Reginald Vere. 
‘ 





THE HASHISH. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HASHISH. 


Amoncst several subjects of scientific inquiry 
in France, placed for the mean time in abeyance 
by the revolution of February, one of the most 
remarkable was the peculiar influence of certain 
drags upon the human mind, and the alterations 
which they produce upon the perceptive powers, 
the imagination, and the reason. The attention of 
the French public was brought to this consideration 
by Dr. Moreau, physician to the hospital of the 
Bicétre, in Paris, who, in the year 1841, published 
a short memoir upon the treatment of ** Halluci- 
nations by the Thorn-apple, or Datura stramoni- 


um.’ Whilst discussing the nature of eccentrici- 


ties, of fantasias, and illusions, he was led to; 


describe the singular power of a drug, the produce 


of the Indian hemp, called Hashish, of awakening | 


in the mind a train of phenomena of the most 
extraordinary character, entrancing the senses in 
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| tion to it, but rather as a matter of curiosity, than 
| with a view eithe of trying it themselves, or learn- 
‘ing what was the experience of others. The 
French savans who accompanied Napoleon paid 
‘more attention to the matter. M. Virey, in a 
memoir published as far back as 1803, in one of 
the scientific periodicals, gave a medical view of 
it, and attempted to prove that it was the Nephen- 
thes of Homer. Sylvestre de Lacy has taken a 
vast deal of pains to learn the ancient history 
that is to be gleaned relative to it, and has demon- 
strated that the word assassin is derived from the 
word haschichin, which was given to the Ishmael- 
ites who committed murder under its influence. 
He produces several Arabic texts, which bear out 
his interpretation, and then quotes the authority 
of Marco Polo, who tells us that the Old Man of 
the Mountains, so mysteriously known by our fore- 
‘fathers, educated young men, the most robust of 
| his tribe, to execute his barbarous decrees. To 





delicious reveries, and modifying the organic sen- | those who delivered themselves up entirely to his 
sibility. So invitingly did he paint the nature of (will he promised future rewards of eternal happi- 
the new impressions which arose from its use, | ess, of which he gave them a foretaste by placing 
that in a short time all the physicians and medi- | them in delicious gardens, adorned with all that Asi- 
cal students were indulging in doses of this new | atic luxury could imagine of rich and brilliant, and 
addition to the charms of life. From them it where every sensual gratification was at command. 
rapidly spread to the poets, the idealists, and all | The young men, after having swallowed a certain 
the lovers of novelty. Each had a different tale | beverage, were placed in temples within the gar- 
to recount. Some saw phantasmagoric figures | dens; and there, while under the influence of 


dancing more exquisitely than ‘Taglioni; others | intoxication, indulged to the utmost in their de- 


heard sounds of music vibrating on their ears , grading passions, till such was their rapture, that 
mere impressive than Jenny Lind can produce ; | 4t 4 word they would throw themselves from the 
some the simple vibrations of a few chords of the Summit of a tower, rush through flames, or strike 
harp plunged into the sweetest melancholy ; others |@ poniard in the heart of their dearest friend. 

felt a happiness such as language failed to deseribe | Of those who have experienced the effects of 
—an exaltation of feeling, which raised them to |the hashish in France, some have described their 
joys far beyond what this sublunary world can | Sensations in print. Amongst these is Theodore 
offer. The opium-eater, and the devotee to the | Gautier, one of the most distinguished writers of 


wine-bottle, declared that their favorite means 
of enjoyment possessed little power in comparison 
to the hashish. 

In the year 1845, Dr. Moreau gave to the world 
a work entitled ‘‘Du Hashish et de |’Aliénation 
Mantale Etudes Psychologiques,”’ in which we 
are furnished with the results of his experience 
upon himself, upon his friends, and upon patients 
suffering under mental alienation. Since that 
period the drag has been subjected to various 
analyses, and the plant has been reared in France 
and in Algiers with a view of ascertaining its 
botanical character; but the ill effects that have 
followed upon its long-continued use, the uncer- 
tainty of the result that succeeds its employment, 
and the usual fate that attends upon the production 
gf a novelty that every one at first talks about, 
together with the late all-engrossing changes, have 
led to the abandonment of further trials. Still, 
the subject is worthy of attention, and we trust 
that its entire character will ultimately be ascer- 
tained. 

The Cannabis Indica, or hashish, has long been 
known in the Levant, as producing what is there 
called a fantasia. Our English travellers in 
Egypt, especially Lane, have devoted some atten- 


‘the day. He has, in the newspaper edited by 
Emile de Gerardin, ‘‘ La Presse,” given the fol- 
lowing testimony of its singular influence :-—‘* The 
Orientalists,’’ says he, ‘*‘ have, in consequence of 
the interdiction of wine, sought that species of 
excitement which the western nations derive from 
| alcoholic drinks. The love of the ideal is so dear 
‘to man, that he attempts, as far as he can, to re- 
lax the ties which bind the body to the soul ; and 
as the means of being in an ecstatic state are not 
in the power of all, one person drinks for gayety, 
another smokes for forgetfulness, a third devours 
momentary madness—one under the form of wine, 
the others under that of tobacco and hashish.” 
He then proceeds ¢o-say, that a few minutes after 
swallowing some of the preparation, a sudden 
overwhelming sensation took possession of him. 
It appeared to him that his body was dissolved, 
that he had become transparent. He clearly saw 
in his chest the hashish which he had swallowed, 
under the form of an emerald, from which a thou- 
sand little sparks issued. His eyelashes were 
lengthened out indefinitely, and rolled like threads 
of gold around ivory balls, which turned with an 
inconceivable rapidity. Around him were spark- 
lings of precious stones of all colors, changes 
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eternally produced, like the play of the kaleido- 
scope. He every now and then saw his friends 
who were round him disfigured—half-men_half- 
plants, some with the wings of the ostrich, which 
they were constantly shaking. So strange were 
these, that he burst into fits of laughter; and to 
join in the apparent ridiculousness of the affair, he 
began throwing the cushions in the air, catching 
and turning them with the rapidity of an Indian 
juggler. One gentleman spoke to him in Italian, 
which the hashish transposed into Spanish. After 
a few minutes he recovered his habitual calmness, 
without any bad effect, without headache, and only 
astonished at what had passed. Half an hour 
had scarcely elapsed before he fell again under 
the influence of the drug. On this occasion the 
vision was more complicated and more extraor- 
dinary. In the air there were millions of butter- 
flies, confusedly luminous, shaking their wings 
like fans. Gigantic flowers with chalices of crys- 
tal, large peonies upon beds of gold and silver, 
rose and surrounded him with the crackling sound 
that accompanies the explosion in the air of 
fireworks. His hearing acquired new power: 
it was enormously developed. He heard the 
noise of colors. Green, red, blue, yellow sounds 
reached him in waves. A glass thrown down, 
the creaking of a sofa, a word pronounced low, 
vibrated and rolled within him like peals of thun- 
der. His own voice sounded so loud that he 
feared to speak, lest he should knock down the 
walls, or explode like a rocket. More than five 
hundred clocks struck the hour with fleeting, 
silvery voice; and every object touched gave a 
note like the harmonica or the AZolian harp. He 
swam in an ocean of sound, where floated, like 
isles of light, some of the airs of ‘* Lucia di Lam- 
mermuir,’’ and the ** Barber of Seville.”’ Never 
did similar bliss overwhelm him with its waves : 
he was lost in a wilderness of sweets; he was not 
himself; he was relieved from consciousness, that 
feeling which always pervades the mind ; and for 
the first time he comprehended what might be the 
state of existence of elementary beings, of angels, 
of souls separated from the body: all his system 
seemed infected with the fantastic coloring in 
which he was plunged. Sounds, perfume, light, 
reached him only by minute rays, in the midst 
of which he heard magnetic currents whistling 
along. According to his calculation, this state 
lasted about three hundred years; for the sensa- 
tions were so numerous and so hurried, one upon 
the other, that a real appreciation of time was 
impossible. The paroxysm over, he was aware 
that it had only lasted a quarter of an hour. 

A case, taken down in notes immediately after its 
occurrence, may be relied on as perfectly authen- 
tic, and as giving a notion of the varied nature of 
the influence of hashish. The individual, aware of 
its effects, not hy experience, but by what he had 
heard, having swallowed some of the drug, sat 
down to the dinner-table ; and beginning the din- 
ner in a true French style, ate some oysters, and 
then suddenly burst into a loud fit of laughter, 





which soon ceased. He was calm again until the 
dessert was placed on the table, when he suddenly 
seized a large spoon, to defend himself against a 
preserve of fruits, which he fancied was going te 
fight a duel with him, and then, with a shout of 
laughter, he rushed from the dining-room. He 
seated himself in the saloon, at the pianoforte, and 
commenced an air, which was suddenly put a 
stop to by a horrible vision. The portrait of his 
brother, which hung over the instrument, became 
animated, and presented him a three-pronged staff, 
terminated by three lanterns—one red, one green, 
and one white. This apparition returned frequent- 
ly in the course of the evening. Whilst seated 
on the sofa, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘*‘ Why bind 
my limbs? I feel that I become lead! Oh, 
how heavy Iam!’’ He was taken by the hands 
to lift- him, when he fell upon the ground upon 
his knees, as if about to pray. Being lified up, 
a sudden change came over him. He took the 
shovel from the fireplace to dance the polka; he 
imitated the voice and the gestures of the actors 
he had lately seen. He fancied himself at the 
opera; the people, the noise, the lights, elevated 
his spirits to their highest pitch. He gesticulated, 
made a thousand incoherent speeches, and rushed 
into the next room, which was not lighted up. 
Something frightful then came over him: he fell 
into an immense well; it was unfathomable; he 
tried to lay hold of the stones that projected on 
the sides of the well, but they fell with him into 
the abyss. The sensation was painful, but of 
short duration, and again the scene of the opera 
appeared. He spoke of persons whom he had 
not seen for years; spoke of a dinner at which he 
had been present five years before, although he 
was conscious that he was at home, and that all 
he then saw had passed a long time before, yet 
he saw before him two persons whom he had then 
met. But a bliss that could not be described was 
the sight of an infant in a sky of blue and silver, 
with white wings bordered by roses: he smiled, 
and showed two beautiful teeth. He was sur- 
rounded by children with wings, and flying in a 
blue sky, but they were not equally lovely. 
These all rapidly vanished, after being a source 
of infinite delight; and suddenly the hashish 
called up the land of lanterns. There were peo- 
ple, houses, trees, formed of lanterns, in parallel 
rows ; these lanterns, marched, danced, and jumped 
about; in the midst of them appeared the three 
lanterns which belonged ‘to his brother's fork. 
One brilliant light, seemed superior to all; this 
was evidently produced by a piece of coal in the 
fireplace, for when it was extinguished, the light 
disappeared with it. On drinking a glass of 
lemonade, the baths of the Seine rose up in view, 
where with difficulty he was saved from drowning. 
A thousand fantastic visions floated across the 
mind during the three hours of its influence, and 
there was a mixture of sensations such as only 
are felt in a dream. 

Scarcely two people feel the same effects from 
hashish. Upon some it scarcely acts at all; and 
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there appears to be a power to resist within, which! stasy, a state of exaltation produced, that defies 


can at pleasure be called into force. It generally 
has a striking action upon females, sometimes 
producing a most extraordinary state of excite- 
ment; but there seems to be no indication by 
which the intensity of its power can be antici- 
pated. There is something very analogous to the 
state of dreaming throughout the whole progress 
of a paroxysm caused by it. A train of appa- 
rently unconnected ideas rush across the imagina- 
tion, and in their transition are so rapid, that no 
chain that links them can be seized by investi- 
gation. 

The ordinary physical effects of hashish are the 
feeling of a slight compression of the temporal 
bones and the upper parts of the head. The 
respiration is gentle ; the pulse is slightly acceler- 
ated; a gentle heat, such as is felt on going in 
winter into a warm bath of a temperature of about 
98 degrees, is felt all over the surface of the body ; 
there is some sense of weight about the fore part 
ef the arms, and there is an occasional slight 
involuntary motion, as if to seek relief from it. 
There are certain indefinable sensations of dis- 
comfort about the lower extremities; they do not 
amount to much, but are sufficient to render the 
body uneasy. If the dose, however, have been 
too large, it is not uncommon for several disagree- 
able symptoms to show themselves. Flashes of 
heat seem to ascend to the head, and’ even a boil- 
ing sensation in the brain has been felt ; a sensation 
which not unusually creates considerable alarm. 
Singing in the ears is complained of ; then comes 
ona state of anxiety, almost of anguish, with a 
sense of constriction about the chest. Towards the 
epigastrium most of the untoward symptoms are 
referred. The individual fancies that he hears 
the beating of his heart with unaccustomed loud- 
ness, but on placing the hand on the region of the 
heart, it will be ascertained that its action is per- 
fectly normal. Throughout the whole period it 
is the nervous system that is affected, no other 
part of the body being acted upon; hashish thus 
materially differing from opium, whose power is 
marked upon the muscular and digestive system, 
retarding the action of the organs, and leaving 
them in a complete state of inaction. 

Under the influence of hashish, the ‘ear Jends 
itself more to the illusion than any other sense. 
It has been observed by those who devote their 
attention to the aberrations of inteflect, that hallu- 
cinations of hearing are much more frequent than 
those of the eye or the other senses: for one 
diseased person who sees visions, there are three 
that are deceived by the ear; and the more intel- 
lectual are the more generally the prey to this 
affection. Luther held long conversations with a 
demon, and Tasso with an angel. The hashish 
gives to this sense an extreme delicacy and suscep- 
tibility: it is felt within the whole system; the 
sound seems to reach the heart; it vibrates in the 
chest, and gradually awakens remembtances and 
associations of ideas, and imparts a feeling of 
increased sensibility. There is a species of ec- 


all explanation. The sight is seldom so much 
affected ; there is rarely anything in the shape of 
a vision conjured up, but objects that are present 
are conveyed to the brain in a false view. Some- 
times the face of a friend is multiplied, or an 
object of no striking character is converted into a 
beautiful figure—is metamorphosed in a thousand 
different forms: thus an old servant of seventy-one 
years of age, in spite of his wrinkles and gray 
hair, appeared before Dr. Moreau in the form of 
a lovely girl adorned with a thousand graces; a 
glass of lemonade in the hands of a friend became 
a utensil full of burning charcoal; a hat and a 
coat placed upon a table were transformed into a 
rickety little dwarf, having the characteristic ap- 
pearance of one of those hideous persons formerly 
employed to amuse the great, but not possessing 
the symmetry either of Sir Jeffry Hudson or our 
inimitable Tom Thumb: the touch is occasionally 
modified, sometimes being endowed with a high 
degree of sensibility. The most singular halluci- 
nations were these produced by the hashish in 
some cases of plague, in which it was employed 
to alleviate suffering by Dr. Auber: a young 
artist imagined his body endowed with such elas- 
ticity, that he fancied that he could enter into a 
bottle and remain there at his ease ; one individual 
fancied that he had become the piston of a steam 
engine ; another felt himself growing into a bal- 
loon, ready to float upon the air. Some of the 
young Europeans at Cairo, on their way home 
after a feast of hashish, thought that the dark and 
dismal streets of the city had been suddenly illu- 
minated ; they persuaded each other that there 
was a magnificent féte going on, that the balconies 
of the houses were filled with crowds dressed in 
gala habits, and making loud noises, there being 
no real foundation for the supposition beyond the 
return home of some persons attended by Arabs 
carrying colored lanterns. 

Three persons had formed a party to try the 
hashish—an architect, who had travelled in Egypt 
and Nubia, Dr. Aubert Roche, and Dr. Morean. 
At first the latter gentleman thought that his 
companions were less influenced by the drug than 
himself ; then, as the effect increased upon him, 
he fancied that the person who had brought him 
the dose had given him some of more active qual- 
ity. This he thought to himself was an impru- 
dence, and then he involuntarily reflected that he 
might be poisoned; the idea beeame fixed; he 
called out loudly to Dr. Roche—* You are an as- 
sassin; you have poisoned me!’’ This was re- 
ceived with shouts of Janghter, and his lamentations 
excited mirth. He struggled for some time against 
the thought; but the greater his efforts were, the 
more completely did it overcome him, till at last 
it took full possession of his mind: then a new 
illusion, the consequence of the first, drove all 
other thoughts from him. The extravagant con- 
viction was uppermost that he was dead; that he 
was upon the point of being buried; his soul had 








left his body; in a few minutes he had gone 
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through all the stages of delirium. These fixed 
ideas and erroneous convictions are apt to be pro- 
duced ; but they are very evanescent, they last 
but a few seconds; it is only when there is any 
actual physical disorder that they remain for any 
length of time. The ordinary effect of this mar- 
vellous drug, however, is an ideal existence, so 
delicious that there is no wish to shake it off. 
The Orientalist, when he indulges in it, retires 
into the depths of the harem ; no one is then ad- 
mitted who cannot contribute to his enjoyment. 
He surrounds himself with the almehs or dancing- 
girls, who perform their graceful evolutions before 
him to the sound of music ; gradually a new con- 
dition of the brain allows a series of illusions, 
arising from the external senses, to present them- 
selves. Everything wears a fantastic garb. The 
raind is overpowered by the brilliaucy of gorgeous 
visions ; discrimination, comparison, reason, yield 
up their throne to dreams and phantoms which 
exhilarate and delight. The mind tries to under- 
stand what is the cause of the new delight, but it 
is in vain. It seems to know that there is no 
reality. The positive sensation of universal con- 
tentment is the marked feature of the state; it 
pervades every fibre, and leaves nothing to desire. 
The narrative of the monarch, so admirably told 
in the ‘* Spectator,”” who, though plunging his 
head for an instant only in water, lived during 
that short time several years in another existence, 
and went through numerous vicissitudes, seems 
realized. On one occasion, when Dr. Moreau, 
previously to his going into the opera-house, had 
taken his accustomed dose, he fancied that he was 
nearly three hours passing through the lobby be- 
fure reaching to the boxes. This phenomenon at- 
tends equally upon opium-eating ; centuries seem 
to elapse, during which long trains of visions stalk 
in endless line before the sight. Mr. De Quincey 
has furnished us, in his ‘* Confessions of au Opi- 
um-Eater,”’ with some most singular illustrations 
of this fact. 

It is not with impunity that the brain becomes 
disordered with frequent indulgence in the deli- 
cious poison ; at last it becomes weakened, and 
incapable of separating the true from the false ; 
the intoxication too frequently repeated leads to 
an occasional state of delirium, but this is mani- 
fested in a manner almost as singular as the effect 
just narrated. It must be remarked that, during 
the dream of joy, there is a consciousness that all 
is illusion ; there is at no period a belief that any- 
thing that dances before the senses, or plays upon 
the imagination, is real; and when the mind re- 
turns to its wonted state it acknowledges its illu- 
sions, and only wonders at the marvels that have 
been excited. But after these fantasies have too 
frequently presented themselves, there arises a 
permanent morbidity of mind, having for its mani- 
festation a fixed idea—that of seeing beings be- 
longing to an invisible world under various shapes. 
The Orientalists, and more especially the Arabians 
and the people of Egypt, believe, as is well 





known, in the existence of ginn or genii, a class 
of spirits forming an intermediate link between 
angels and man. There are in Egypt many per- 
sons who firmly believe that they have seen and 
held intercourse with these beings, nor can any 
attempt at reasoning persuade them that they have 
been deceived. The eaters of hashish are subject 
to such hallucinations. When Dr. Moreau was 
in Egypt, the dragoman, who was a man of supe- 
rior sense, having been selected by Champollion 
as his interpreter, the captain of the vessel in 
which he went up the Nile, and several of the 
sailors, had seen genii. The captain had seen one 
under the form of a sheep, that had lost itself, and 
bleating very loudly ; he took him home with the 
intention of shearing him, and making the wool 
into a garment, and then eating him, when sud- 
denly he rose up in the form of a man to the 
height of twenty feet, and with a voice of thun- 
der spoke to him, telling him he was a genius, 
and then disappeared. His dragoman had met an 
ass in the neighborhood of Cairo that he wished 
to lay hold of ; it ran with the speed of lightning, 
announcing itself a genius with loud shouts of 
laughter. On another occasion he had been to the 
funeral of two holy men, Santons. He saw, and 
others saw very clearly with him, the coffins of 
the deceased lift themselves in the air, and place 
themselves on the height of Mokatam, a mountain 
near Cairo, in the mausoleum which had been des- 
tined for their reception. The individuals of whom 
Dr. Moreau speaks passed three months in his 
service, during which they were in the complete 
possession of their senses ; but such was the state 
to which they were reduced by this drug, that 
they would upon any trifling occurrence be affected 
with these illusions, and neither ridicule nor rea- 
soning could shake their belief. The limited use 
of the hashish in France has as yet led to no de- 
rangement of this kind; but the knowledge that 
such consequences result from it is of the greatest 
importance, as it acts as a check to an indulgence 
in that which would soon become a vice. It may 
be emphatically said that none of nature's ‘laws 
can be violated with impunity, nor can that reason 
which renders man pre€minent be misapplied with- 
out a punishment. 





Who are THE TRULY VaLvaBLe In Society.— 
The value set upon a member of society should be, 
not according to the fineness or intensity of his feel- 
ings, to the acuteness of his sensibility, or to his 
readiness to weep for, or deplore the misery he may 
meet with in the world; but in proportion to the 
sacrifices he is ready to make, and to the know!l- 
edge and talents which he is able and willing to 
contribute towards removing this misery. To ben- 
efit mankind is a much more difficult task than 
some seem to imagine ; it is not quite so easy as to 
make a display of amiable sensibility ; the first ve- 
quires long study and painful abstinence from the 
various alluring pleasures by which we are sur- 
rounded’; the second in most cases demands only a 
litle acting, and even when sincere, is utterly use- 
Jess to the public.— Westminster Review. 
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PICTURES OF MANNERS IN ENGLAND IN THE 
TIMES OF JAMES Il. 


BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


Aw early and highly picturesque chapter of 
Macaulay's History of England* is occupied with 
‘a description of the state in which England was 
at the time when the crown passed from Charles 
II. to his brother’’—the period at the opening of 
the work. Commencing with a brilliant picture 
of the progress of English wealth, the author turns 
toa view of the condition of things at a particular 
era, in population, taxation, the army and navy, 
the support of officials, agricultural and mineral 
resources, the people of the country and the 
towns, the clergyman, the squire, the manners of 
the capital, the literature, the science, the general 
cultivation and intelligence. This is a fine field 
for the unflagging genius of Macaulay, delighting 
equally in generalization and detail. These are 
characteristic passages.— Lit. World. 


THE COUNTRY CLERGY. 


The clergy were regarded as, on the whole, a 
plebeian class. And, indeed, for one who made the 
figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial ser- 
vants. A large proportion of those divines who 
had no benefices, or whose benefices were too small 
to afford a comfortable revenue, lived in the houses 
of laymen. It had long been evident that this prac- 
tice tended to degrade the priestly character. 
Laud had exerted himself to effect a change ; and 
Charles the First had repeatedly issued positive 
orders that none but men of high rank should pre- 
sume to keep domestic chaplains. But these in- 
junctions had become obsolete. Indeed, during the 
domination of the Puritans, many of the ejected 
ministers of the Church of England could obtain 
bread and shelter only by attaching themselves to 
the households of royalist gentlemen ; and the hab- 
its which had been formed in those times of trouble 
continued long after the reéstablishment of mon- 
archy and episcopacy. In the mansions of men of 
liberal sentiments and cultivated understandings, 
the chaplain was doubtless treated with urbanity 
and kindness. His conversation, his literary assist- 
ance, his spiritual advice, were considered as an 
ample return for his food, his lodging, and his sti- 
pend. But this was not the general feeling of the 
country gentleman. The coarse and ignorant squire, 
who thought that it belonged to his dignity to have 
grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic 
in full eanonicals, found means to reconcile dignity 
with economy. A young Levite—such was the 
phrase then in use—might be had for his board, a 
small garret, and ten pounds a year, and might not 
only perform his own professional functions, might 
not only be the most patient of buts and listeners, 
might not only be always ready in fine weather for 
bowls, and in rainy weather for shovelboard, but 
might also save the expense of a gardener, or of a 
groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the 
apricots, and sometimes bre curried the coach- 
horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He walked 
ten miles with a message or a parcel. If he was 
permitted to dine with the family, he was expected 
to content himself with the plainest fare. He 
might fill himself with the corned beef and the car- 


* In press of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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rots; but as soon as the tarts and cheesecakes 
made their appearance, he quitted his seat, and 
stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which he had 
been excluded.* 

Perhaps after some years of service he was pre 
sented to a living sufficient to support him ; but he 
often found it necessary to purchase his preferment by 
a species of simony, which furnished an inexhaust 
ible subject of pleasantry to three or four genera- 
tions of seoffers. With his cure he was expecteu 
to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily been in 
the patron’s service ; and it was well if she was 
not suspected of standing too high in the patron’ 
favor. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial con- 
nections which the clergymen of that age were it. 
the habit of forming, is the most certain indication 
of the place which the order held in the social sys- 
tem. An Oxonian, writing a few months after the 
death of Charles the Second, complained bitterly, 
not only that the country attorney and the country 
apothecary looked down with disdain on the coun- 
try clergyman, but that one of the lessons most 
earnestly inculeated on every girl of honorable fam- 
ily was to give no encouragement to a lover in 
orders, and that, if any young lady forgot this pre- 
cept, she was almost as much disgraced as by an 
illicit amor. Clarendon, who assuredly bore no 
ill-will to the church, mentions it as a sign of the 
confusion of ranks which the great rebellion had 
produced, that some damsels of noble families 
had bestowed themselves on divines. <A waiting 
woman was generally considered as the most suit- 
able helpmate for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as 
head of the church. had given what seemed to be a 
formal sanction to this prejudice, by issuing special 
orders that no clergyman should presume to marry 
a servant girl, without the consent of her master or 
mistress. During several generations accordingly 
the relation between priests and handmaidens was 
a theme for endless jest; nor would it be easy to 
find, in the comedy of the seventeenth century, a 
single instance of a clergyman who wins a spouse 
above the rank of a cook.t Even so late as the 
time of George the Second, the keenest of all ob- 
servers of life and manners, himself a priest, re- 
marked that, in a great houschold, the chaplain was 
the resource of a lady's maid whose character had 
had been blown upon, and who was therefore 
forced to give up hopes of catching the steward.f 

In general the divine who quitted his chaplainship 
for a benefice and a wife, found that he had only 
exchanged one class of vexations for another. Not 
one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring 
up a family comfortably. As children multiplied 
and grew, the household of the priest became more 
and more heggarly. Holes appeared more and 
more plainly in the thatch of his parsonage and in 
his single cassock. Often it was only by toiling on 
his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dung- 
carts, that he could obtain daily bread ; nor did his 
utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs from 
taking his concordance and his inkstand in execu- 
tion. It was a white day on which he was admit- 
ted into the kitchen of a great house, and regaled 


* Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy; 
Oldham, Satire to a Friend about to leave the Universi- 
ty; Tatler, 255, 258. That the English clergy were a 


255, 


low-born class, is remarked in the travels of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo. 

t Roger and Abigail in Fletcher's Scornful Lady, Bull 
and the Nurse in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, Smirk and Susan 
in Shadwell's Lancashire Witches, are instances. 

t Swift’s Directions to Servants. 
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by the servants with cold meat and ale. His chil- 
dren were brought up like the children of the 
neighboring peasantry. His boys followed the 
plough ; and his girls went out to service. Study 
he found impossible ; for the advowson of his living 
would hardly have sold for a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase a good theological library ; and he might be 
considered as unusually lucky if he had ten or 
twelve dog’s-eared volumes among the pots and pans 
on his shelves. Even a keen and strong intellect 
might be expected to rust in so unfavorable a situa- 
tion, 
THE SQUIRE AT HOME. 


His chief serious employment was the care of 
his property. He examined samples of grain, 
handled pigs, and on market days made bargains 
over a tankard, with drovers and hop merchants. 
His chief pleasures were eommonly derived from 
field sports and from an unrefined sensuality. His 
language and pronunciation were such as we should 
now expect to hear only from the most ignorant 
clowns. His oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous 
terms of abuse, were uttered with the broadest 
accent of his province. It was easy to discern, 
from the first words which he spoke, whether 
he came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He 
troubled himself litde about decorating his abode, 
and, if he attempted decoration, seldom produced 
anything but deformity. The litter of a farm-yard 
gathered under the windows of his bed-chamber, 
and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew close 
to his hall door. His table was loaded with coarse 
lenty ; and guests were cordially welcomed to it. 
ut, as the habit of drinking to excess was general 
in the class to which he belonged, and as his for- 
tune did not enable him to intoxicate large assem- 
blies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was 
the ordinary beverage. ‘The quantity of beer con- 
sumed in those days was indeed enormous. For 
beer then was to the middle and lower classes, not 
only all that beer now is, but all that wine, tea, 
and ardent spirits now are. It was only at great 
houses, or on great occasions, that foreign drink 
was placed on the board. ‘The ladies of the house, 
whose business it had commonly been to cook the 
repast, retired as soon as the dishes had been de- 
voured, and left the gentlemen to their ale and 
tobacco. ‘The coarse jollity of the afternoon was 
often prolonged ull the revellers were Jaid under 
the table. 

It was very seldom that the country gentleman 
caught glimpses of the great world; and what he 
saw of it tended rather to confuse than to enlighten 
his understanding. [lis opinions respecting reli- 
gion, government, foreign countries, and former 
times, having been derived, not from study, from 
observation, or from conversation with enlightened 
companions, but from such traditions as were cur- 
reut in his own small circle, were the opinions of a 
child. Ile adhered to them, however, with the 
obstinacy which is generally found in ignorant men 
accustomed to be fed with flattery. Ilis animosi- 
ties were numerous and bitter. He hated French- 
men and Italians, Seotchmen and Irishmen, Papists 
and Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists, Qua- 
kers and Jews. ‘Towards London and Londoners 
he felt an aversion which more than once produced 
important political effects. His wife and daughter 
were in tastes and acquirements below a house- 
keeper or a stillroom maid of the present day. 
They stitched and spun, brewed gooseberry wine, 
cured inarigolds, and made the crust for the venison 


pasty. 


PICTURES OF MANNERS IN ENGLAND IN THE TIMES OF JAMES Il. 





THE SQUIRE IN THE CITY. 


When the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire 
manor appeared in Fleet street, he was as easily 
distinguished from the resident population as a 
Turk or a Lascar. His dress, his gait, his accent, 
the manner in which he stared at the shops, stum- 
bled into the gutters, ran against the porters, and 
stood under the waterspouts, marked him out as an 
excellent subject for the operations of swindlers 
and banterers. Bullies jostled him into the kennel. 
Hackney coachmen splashed him from head to foot. 
Thieves explored with perfect security the huge 
pockets of his horseman's coat, while he stood en- 
tranced by the splendor of the Lord Mayor's show. 
Moneydroppers, sore from the cart’s tail, introduced 
themselves to him, and appeared to him the most 
honest, friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen. 
Painted women, the refuse of Lewkner Lane and 
Whetstone Park, passed themselves on him for 
countesses and maids of honor. If he asked his 
way to St. James’, his informants sent him to 
Mile End. If he went into a shop, he was instant- 
ly discerned to be a fit purchaser of everything 
that nobody else would buy, of secondhand em- 
broidery, copper rings, and watches that would not 
go. It he rambled into a fashionable coflee house, 
he became a mark for the insolent derision of fops 
and the grave waggery of templars. Enraged and 
mortified, he soon returned to his mansion, and 
there, in the homage of his tenants, and the con- 
versation of his boon companions, found consolation 
for the vexations and humiliations which he had 
undergone. ‘There he once more felt himself a 
great man; and he saw nothing above him except 
when at the assizes he took his seat on the bench 
near the judge, or when at the rauster of the militia 
he saluted the lord lieutenant. 


THE COFFEE HOUSE. 


Foreigners remarked that the coffee house was 
that which especially distinguished London from 
all other cities; that the coffee house was the Lon- 
doner’s house, and that those who wished to find 
a gentleman commonly asked, not whether he lived 
in Fleet street or Chancery Lane. but whether he 
frequented the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody 
was excluded from these places who Jaid down his 
penny at the bar. Yet every rank and profession, 
and every shade of religious and political opinion, 
had its own head quarters. ‘There were houses 
near St. James’ Park where fops congregated, 
their heads and shoulders covered with black or 
flaxen wigs, not less ample than those which are 
now worn by the chancellor and by the speaker 
of the house of commons. The wig came from 
Paris: and so did the rest of the fine gentleman's 
ornaments, his embroidered coat, his fringed gloves, 
and the tassel which upheld his pantaloons. ‘The 
conversation was in that dialect which, Jong after 
it had ceased to be spoken in fashionable circles, 
continued, in the mouth of Lord Foppington, to 
excite the mirth of theatres.* The atmosphere 
was like that of a perfumer’s shop. ‘Tobaceo in 
any other form than that of richly scented snuff was 
held in abomination. If any clown, ignorant of the 
usages of the house, called for a pipe, the sneers 
of the whole assembly, aud the short answers of 


*The chief peculiarity of this dialect was that, ina 
large class of words, the O was pronounced like A. Thus 
stork was pronounced stark. >ee Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 
Lort Sunderland was a great master of this court tune, 
as Roger North calls it; and Titus Oates wffected it m 
the hope of passing for a fine gentleman. Examen, 77. 264. 
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the waiters soon convinced him that he had better 
go somewhere else. Nor, indeed, would he have 
had far to go. For, in general, the coffee rooms 
reeked with tobacco like a guard room; and stran- 
gers sometimes expressed their surprise that so 
many people should leave their own firesides to sit 
in the midst of eternal fog and stench. Nowhere 
was the smoking more constant than at Will's. 
That celebrated house, situated between Covent 
Garden and Bow street, was sacred to polite let- 
ters. There the talk was about poetical justice 
and the unities of place and time. There was a 
faction for Perrault and the moderns, a faction 
for Boileau and the ancients. One group debated 
whether Paradise Lost ought not to have been in 
rhyme. To another an envious poetaster demon- 
strated that Venice Preserved ought to have been 
hooted from the stage. Under no roof was a 
greater variety of figures to be seen, earls in stars 
and garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert 
templars, sheepish lads from the universities, trans- 
lators and index makers, in ragged coats of frieze. 
The great press was to get near the chair where 
John Dryden sat. In winter that chair was al- 
ways in the warmest nook by the fire; in summer | 
it stood in the baleony. ‘To bow to him and to hear | 
his opinion of Racine’s last tragedy, or of Bossu’s | 
treatise on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. | 
A pinch from his snuff-box was an honor sufficient | 
to turn the head of a young enthusiast. ‘There 
were coffee houses where the first medical men 
might be consulted. Doctor John Radcliffe, who, 
in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice in 
London, came daily, when the exchange was full, 
from his house in Bow street, then a fashionable 
part of the capital, to Garraway’s, and was to be 
found surrounded by surgeons and apothecaries, at 
a particular table. ‘There were puritan coffee 
houses, where no oath was heard, and where 
lank-haired men discussed election and reprobation 
through their noses; Jew coffee houses, where 
dark-eyed money changers from Venice and from 
Amsterdam greeted each other; and Popish coffee 
houses, where, as good Protestants believed, Jes- 
uits planned, over their cups, another great fire, and 
cast silver bullets to slot the king. 








From the Literary World 
FENELON AMONG THE IROQUOIS. 

READ BEFORE THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
ON THE EVENING OF TUESDAY, THE STU OF DE- 
CEMBER, 1848. BY ROBERT GREENHOW. 

In the course of my researches, with regard to 
the early discoveries of the French, in the regions 
of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, I met 
with some curious statements, involving a proba- 
bility of a nature so interesting, especially to the 
citizens of this state, that I venture to communi- 
cate them to the New York Historical Society, 
which may perhaps consider them not unworthy 
of its notice. 

This probability is no less than that the illus- 
trious Archbishop Fénélon, one of the best and | 
wisest men whom Francs or any other country | 
has produced, may have passed some of the years | 
of his youth as a missionary among the Iroquois | 
or Five Nations, in the western part of this state. | 
To those who are acquainted with the life and. 
labors of Féndlon, as exhibited by his numerous | 


: | 
biographers, such an announcement may appear | 











~ 


too strange to merit a moment’s attention; and 
the evidence upon which it rests is indeed very 
slender. ‘This evidence is, however, uncontra- 
dicted by any other; and it will now be Jaid be- 
fore the society, with all its qualifications, so as to 
anticipate all objections, and to present the proba- 
bility in its simplest expression, reduced to its 
true value. 

It will be convenient to begin by showing what 
is certainly known, and what is not known, of the 
great Fénélon, during the period which he is here 
supposed to have spent in America., Many ac- 
counts of his life have appeared, of which the 
most full and authentic is that by Cardinal de 
Beausset, published at Paris, in 1808, under the 
title of ** History of Fénélon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, founded upon original manuscripts.”* This 
is the standard biography of Fénélon, comprising 
all that could be discovered respecting him, among 
his own manuscripts, as well as in the archives of 
the government, in those of the Archbishop of 
Cambray, and the Seminary of St. Sulspice, and 
in all other places from which information could 
be derived. ‘The work is minute toa fault. Noth- 
ing connected with its subject is deemed unworthy 
of insertion, and the dates of each event are given 
whenever they could be procured, with an exact- 
ness which cannot be too highly commended. 

In this work, particular as it is, no notice ap- 
pears of any mission undertaken by Fénélon, in 
America, or in any other country out of France; nor 
does any other of his biographers give the slight- 
est hint of his having been thus engaged, at any 
period ; nor does anything appear in his writings 
or his conduct in after life, to countenance such a 
supposition. 

According to Cardinal de Beausset, Francois 
de Salignae de la Mothe Fénélon, son of the 
Count de Ja Mothe Fénélon, was born on the 6th 
of August, 1651. Being destined from early 
youth, and apparently by his own choice, for the 
ecclesiastical profession, he was placed, first at the 
College du Plessis, where, at the age of fifteen, 
‘*he preached a sermon,”’ says his biographer, 
which had extraordinary success ;"’ and thence, he 
was soon after transferred to the Theological Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, under the especial 
direction of M. Tronson, a learned priest, as his 
tutor. Whilst at this institution, in 1667, he con- 
ceived the desire to enter, immediately, upon a 
more active scene; and for the attainment of this 
object he paid a visit to his uncle and guardian, 
the Bishop of Sarlat, after several letters had been 
written to that personage, by himself and by M. 
Tronson. One of these letters from M. ‘Tronson, 
dated February, 1667, is given at length by Car- 
dinal de Beausset; the tutor there assores the 
bishop, that he has done all in his power to divert 
the youth—then only sixteen years old—from his 
design, but * his inclination is still so strong, and 

* Histoire de Fénélon, Archevéque de Cambrai, 
composée sur les manuserils originaux.” The edition 
here consulted is in four volumes, 12imo, publ. shed at 


Paris, under the auspices of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
in 1844, The extracts are all from the first volume. 
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his intentions are so entirely disinterested, that I 
have been obliged to give up the attempt, after 
employing without effect every means in my pow- 
er; considering that such being the character of 
his dispositions I was-not authorized to do violence 
to his desire.’’ This letter, though long and de- 
voted to the same subject, gives no information as 
to the nature of the design on which the young 
man was so strongly bent, as to render his tutor 
evidently inclined to consider that he should be 
allowed to prosecute it. ‘* None of his biogra- 
phers,”’ writes Cardinal de Beausset, ‘* have thrown 
any light upon this circumstance in the life of 
Fénélon. Some original documents have, how- 
ever, been communicated to us, which seem to 
show that the zeal of Fénélon was then urging 
him, notwithstanding his extreme youth, to conse- 
crate himself to missions in Canada, where the 
Congregation of St. Sulspice maintained a consid- 
erable establishment in the Isle of Montreal, for 
the purpose of contributing to the conversion of 
the savages, and of procuring the succors of reli- 
gion for the inhabitants of the colony.’? The 
cardinal then proceeds to state, that ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Sarlat, alarmed with good reason by a determi- 
nation so absolutely incompatible with the very 
delicate health of his nephew, refused his consent, 
and ordered him to return to St. Sulpice, and 
there to remain until he should have rendered 
himself, by retirement and study, more worthy of 
exercising with advantage the ministry to which 
he believed himself to be specially called.”’ 

Immediately following what is last extracted 
from the History of Fénélon, his biographer says : 
**The Abbé de Fénélon,* having received the 
sacred orders at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, de- 
voted himself to the functions of the holy ministry 
in the community of the priests of the same par- 
ish.’’ After some general reflections on the im- 
portance of those functions, we next learn that— 
‘* He consecrated himself for three entire years to the 
ecclesiastical ministry, and was then charged by 
the curate of the parish of St. Sulpice, to explain 
the Holy Scriptures to the people on Sundays and 
holidays ; a duty which began to make him known, 
and from the performance of which he himself de- 
rived the greatest advantages. Fénélon was sum- 
moned to Sarlat in 1674 by his uncle; we have 
one of his letters, written from Sarlat to the Mar- 
quis de Fénélon, [another uncle,] without date, in 
which he, however, speaks of the death of the 
Marquis de St. Abré, his maternal unele, killed at 
the battle of Sintzheim, on the 16th of June, 1674, 
as a very recent event, &c.”’ 

These are all the particulars which the most 
minute of the biographies of Fénélon presents re- 
specting his life, during the seven years inter- 
vening between his first visit to his uncle, the 
bishop, in February, 1667, when he was so anx- 
ious to go to Canada as a missionary, and 1674, 
when he again went to see that respected person- 


* Abbé is the general name for secular priests and theo- 


een students in France, nearly equivalent to the Eug- 
lis 


parson, but somewhat more comprehensive. 
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age. Of this whole long interval, comprising an 
interesting portion of his history, no details what- 
ever are given. The date of his ordination as a 
priest—an event of great moment in the life of a 
churchman, and which would certainly have been 
so considered by a churchman—is not given ; al- 
though the cardinal had before him, as he says, 
** the original register, written by the hands of the 
different directors of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
marking, day by day, the entrance and the de- 
parture of all the ecclesiastics, who had been re- 
ceived at that place between 1641 and 1709,"’ and 
their register must have been very minute, as from 
it was derived all the information respecting the 
desire of Fénélon to devote himself to missions in 
Canada. The other biographers of Fénélon place 
his ordination in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
that is, in 1675-6, with the exception of one,* 
who, without advancing any authority, writes that 
he wes ordained at twenty-two, or in 1673-4. 
The canons of the Roman Catholic Church fix 
twenty-four as the earliest period at which one 
ean be admitted to the priesthood ; though dispen- 
sations are granted—only by the pope—for ordi- 
nation at an earlier age. As nothing is anywhere 
said of such a dispensation having been given in 
Fénélon’s case, we are bound to suppose that he 
was not received as a priest before 1675, which 
would in consequence have been the commence- 
ment of the period of three years, devoted by him 
to the functions of the ministry in the parish St. 
Sulpice. 

In 1675, Fénélon’s desire to engage in missions 
again broke forth, and he determined to repair 
with that object to Greece: circumstances, how- 
ever, induced him to remain in France, and in 
1686 he was made preceptor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the heir apparent to the crown, an. ill-con- 
ditioned whelp, whom no instructions could raise 
to the degree of a civilized being. From this 
painful position he was raised to the Archbishop- 
ric of Cambray in 1697; and two years after- 
wards his Telemaque was published surreptitiously, 
by the person charged with copying the manuscript. 
which brought upon its author the hatred of the 
despot, Louis XIV., a hatred occasionally masked, 
but constantly subsisting, until the death of Féué 
lon in 1715. 

Thus it appears that we have no direct and 
positive account of the manuer in which Fcnélon 
passed the six or seven years immediately follow 
ing 1667, when he was so ardently desirous to 
devote himself to missions in Canada; and only 
from the silence of his biographers can we infer 
that those years were spent by him in the Semi 
nary of St. Sulpice. Now it is precisely to this 
interval, from 1667 to 1674, that the evidence ap- 
plies, which will now be produced, tending to 
show that Fénélon did actually engage in those 
missions, and wus thus employed, for some time, 
among the Iroquois, in the western part of the ter- 
ritory now included in the State of New York. 


* A smal! Biographical Dictionary, of little value in any 
way. 
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The first piece of evidence to be presented, is 
extracted from ‘‘ The History of New France,’* 
by the accomplished Jesuit, Father Charlevoix, a 
work of extraordinary research and unsurpassed 
elegance of style, a large and important pertion 
of which relates to the countries bordering upon 
the southern side of Lake Ontario, and the Iro- 
quois or Five Nations, originally occupying them. 
In his ninth book, Charlevoix writes thus :—* A 
considerable number of Iroquois were established 
near the western extremity of Lake Ontario, among 
whom were many Christians ; and the Bishop of 
Petra, [Vicar-A postolic of New France,] consid- 
ering it improper to leave them without pastors, 
sent thither Messrs. de Fénélon and Tronvé.”’ 
This was in 1668 or 1669; of the labors of those 
missioaaries nothing is said by Charlevoix, nor do 
we find any further mention of M. de Fénélon, 
except on the following occasion. In 1673, the 
Count de Frontenac arrived at Quebec, as govern- 
or and captain-general of New France—inclading 
all the territories claimed by France in North 
America—and he immediately engaged in a dis- 
pute with the Bishop of Quebec, late Bishop of 
Petra, as to the part which the latter might take 
in the administration, and more especially 2s to 
the prohibition of the sale of ardent spirits by the 
traders to the Indians, which the missionaries were 
ever anxious to have enforced. The dispute was 
earried very far; the bishop openly censured the 
governor-general, and the latter retorted by causing 
Moliére’s comedy of Tartuffe to be performed in 
the street, opposite to the eeclesiastical residence. 
Moreover, writes Charlevoix, ‘‘ The Abbé de Sa- 
lignac Fénélon, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
was put in prison, under the pretext that he had 
preached against the Count de Frontenac, and had 
taken the depositions of various inhabitants of | 
Montreal, in favor of their governor, M. Perrot,} | 

‘hom the general had caused to be arrested.” 

These extracts from the History of New France 
merely show that a M. de Fénélon was sent as a) 
missionary among the Troquois in 1668-9, and that | 
an Abbé de Salignac Fénélon was, in 1673, im-| 
prisoned at Quebee, on account of his resistance | 
to the mandates of the arbitrary governor-general. | 
That the two individuals, thas mentioned by | 
Charlevoix, were one and the same, is rendered 
certain by the index to the history, composed | 
with extreme care, in which both of the events, 





above-mentioned refer to the Abbé de Salignae | 


Fénélon. Of this person Charlevoix says noth- | 
ing more; and it must be conceded as highly | 
improbable that the historian should have failed, 
in his work published in 1744, to notice the 
circumstance, if the Abbé de Fénélon, who had 
been engaged in such arduous and praiseworthy 
labors, and had been treated with such indignity | 
by the governor-general, had been the same, after- 


_* Histoire Générale de la Nouvelle France. The edi- 
tion here used is in three volumes, 4to., published at Paris , 
in 1644. The extracts are all from the first volume. 


| 
t The Congregation of St. Sulpice, to which the Island 


of Montreal belonged, was then allowed to appoint the 
governor of that place. 
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wards so well known, and holding positions so 
eminent in France. 

There is, however, one other, tending still more 
to confirm the belief in the identity of the Abbé 
de Fénélon, who served as a missionary in Cana- 
da, with the Abbé de Feén¢lon, who wrote Telé- 
maque, and who was preceptor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and afterwards Archbishop of Cambray. 
This testimony, indeed, comes from an impure 
source, and it is vitiated by an accompanying 
error, as to the principal point related ; yet when 
taken in conjunction with the other circumstances 
related, it bears a strong face. It comes from 
Friar Louis Hennepin, whose name is indissolubly 
connected with the history of this country, by his 
successful labors in the exploration of the cen- 
tral portions of the continent, as well as by the 
interesting descriptions of those regions and their 
inhabitants, which he was the first to make known 
to the civilized world. Tlennepin came to Can- 
ada in 1678, with La Salle, whom he accompa- 
nied, in the following year, upon his first expedition 
towards the Mississippi; and having been detached 
to examine the great river, northward from the 
I]linvis, he performed that duty in a manner most 
extraordinary, considering his means, or, rather, 
his want of all means, except those afforded by 
his own courage and determination. From the 
upper Mississippi he returned to Canada, and 
thence proceeded to France in 1682, where he 
soon after published the narrative of his adven- 
tures, containing the earliest exact accounts of the 
regions west of the great lakes.* This narrative, 
fair, truthful, and most interesting, even at the 
present day, is almost unknown; and its author 
is now judged only by the evidence of his charac- 
ter afforded by subsequent works, published in 
Holland in 1697-8, which are filled with gross 
falsehoods and absurdities, the fruits of disap- 
pointment, combined with old age and penury. 
Io the first of these latter works—the well-known 
‘*New Discovery of a Country larger than FEu- 
rope, "t while speaking of the period of his resi- 
dence in America, he says— 

** T remained in that country four years, and I 
was sent on a mission, whilst the Abbé de Féné- 
lon, now Archbishop of Cambray, was resid- 
ing there.”’ This is, indeed, a positive asser- 
tion; but it is unfortunately erroneous, as te 
the date assigned; for, certainly, the Abbé de 
Fénélon, who became the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, was residing in France during the whole 
period of Hennepin’s stay in Canada—that is to 
say, from 1678 to 1682. Hennepin is, however, 
only to be charged with an inaceuracy, which 
might well have occurred, without leaving any 
imputation on his veracity in this ease. He does 
not say that he had ever met the abbé in Can- 
ada, and he may have been misinformed as to 
the period of that person's residence there ; but 
he evidently believed him to be identical with the 

* Déscription de la Louisiane. Paris+, 1683. 

+“ Nouvelle Découverte d'un pays plus.grand que 


V'Europe.” Paris: 1697. The extract here given is 
from the first chapter. 
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Archbishop of Cambray, and he speaks of the eir- 
cumstance as one too well known to admit of any 
doubt. lt may be added that Cardinal de Beausset, 
though he gives many particulars respecting the 
family of Fénélon, aud mentions several persons 
of that name, does not speak of any one, except 
the subject of his biography, who could have been 
the missionary in Canada. 

It has now been shown, by testimony which 
cannot be questioned—that the Abbé de Sulignac 
Fénélon, atierwards Archbishop of Cambray, 
when a student of theology in the seminary of St. 
Sulpice at Paris, in 1667, before he had attained 
his seventeenth year, was ardently desirous to en- 
gage immediately in a mission in Canada; and it 
should be observed, that his youth at that time 
would have presented no obstacle to his employ- 
ment in such duties, as numerous instances are 
found of persons still younger being thus engaged 
in preaching, eatechizing, and otherwise instruct- 
ing; though they were, of course, unauthorized 
to receive confessions, or to adiminister sacraments. 
It has also been proved, equally beyoud dispute, 
that in 1668 and in 1673, and probably during the 
intermediate period, an Abbé de Saliguac FCndlon, 
of the seminary of St. Sulpice, was residing in 
Canada and the adjicent countries, as a tmission- 
ary; and that this abbé, or one bearing the same 
name, who was a missionary in Canada about the 
same time, was supposed, by a contemporary 
ecclesiastic, to be the sume person afterwards 
holding the high dignity of Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. When to these facts is added the consider- 
ation, that none of the biographers of the arch- 
bishop present a satisfactory account of the place 
where, and the manner in which, he spent this 
period of his life, comprised between 1667 and 
1674, the identity here supposed probable, may be 
adinitted to be at least possible; and encourage- 
ment thus offered for pursuing an inquiry which 
may end in connecting the great and good Féndlon, 
by ties the most sacred, with the history of our 
own republic. 


From Sharpe's Magazine. 


LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. 


Tue character of Louis XIV. has been various- 
‘ly estimated ; and many of his critics have con- 
tended that the designation of “ great,’ pretty 
generally appiied to him by the writers of his 
own times, was the result of adventitious cir- 
eumstances alone, which left but little praise to his 
personal merit, and which would have equally 
erved to render any other monarch illustrious. 

Without considering too closely how much of 

haman celebrity must depend upon accident, 

how very differently iuany heroes must appear 
e dark or brilliant phases of their fortunes 
t them to the view, it may be safely 
{, that few sovereigns are so conspicuous 
fluence they have exercised and the promi- 
‘ion they have enjoyed. ‘There is some- 
liarly interesting in contemplating him, 





through that long course of time daring which jn 
our own country royalty was alternately despotic 
and degraded, presiding over a splendid court, 
and passing his life amid a magnificence of which 
the smallest details fixed the regards of his con- 
temporaries, and have become matter of curious 
inquiry to posterity, and preserving, in spite of 
arbitrary acts and decadence of political impor- 
tance, the enthusiastic devotion of his subjects, 
The exclamation, ‘* But the king is safe!’’ with 
which the Parisian circles consoled themselves for 
the reverses of his last campaigns, may contrast 
oddly enough with the modern cries of our repub- 
lican neighbors ; but it is not unworthy of notice 
us applied to the ruler whom it shows to have been 
the object of their love. 

It is well known that much of the glory of 
Louis X1V. was derived from his munificence to 
literary men. Among the most remarkable of 
these is to be ranked John Baptist Poequelin, so 
celebrated under the name of Moliére, which he 
seeins to have assumed when going on the stage, 
either out of regard for his family, or agreeably to 
an affectation very common among actors at the 
present day. His career during the first years of 
his public life is not very clearly aseertained. Tt 
is probable that he played with indifferent success 
in several of the companies which, about the pe- 
riod, appear to have spread themselves over France, 
and to which the increasing taste for the drama 
everywhere affurded encouragement in that king- 
dom. 

Having the advantage of a thorough classical 
education, which his father, an old retainer of the 
court, had taken care to bestow upon him, and 
having still further improved his taste by a judi- 
cious course of reading, he turned to account the 
resplendent powers of his mind, and emerged from 
the obscurity of his former position by assuming 
the post of manager at the theatre of Lyqys, 
and bringing forward there, in the year 1653, 
* L'Erourdi,’’ a piece which was generally well 
received, and which at once established the repu- 
tation of its author. 

The distinction acquired by Moliére’s company 
speedily attracted the attention of the king, who 
employed them, together with the pen of their 
manager, in contributing to the amusement of the 
court. They had a part in the splendid entertsin- 
ments at Versailles, in the years 1664 and 1668, 
when the monarch, flushed with the success of 
his recent operations in the field, and exulting in the 
pride of youth and beauty, was fond of showing 
himself to the eyes of his admiring subjects. In 
the gardens of this royal retreat, fitted up with 
costly magnificence, were exhibited various trials 
of skill, in which Louis and some of the most dis- 
tinguished nobility took a part, and of splendid 
masques, in which they appeared in characters 
suited to the oecasion. 

The superiority of the king, or the tact of bis 
courtiers, gave him the advantage in every en- 
counter ; and his vanity was flattered by the ad- 
miration which his personation of Apollo, or of 














some hero of romance, never failed to procure him. 
But his fondness for display went still further, and 
induced him to appear among the actors on the 
stage. Itis net without some surprise, that we 
find Molicre distinguishing his little piece, ‘* Le 
Mariage Foreé,”’ by the additional title of ** Ballet 
du Roi,’ because his royal patron had danced in 
it publicly on its first representation. 

The industry of Molicre was severely taxed by 
the impatience of Louis, whose hasty commands 
frequently left him but little time for preparing the 
pieces which a desire for novelty was constantly 
exacting. ‘lo this circumstance is to be attributed 
the want of finish which appears in the ‘ Princesse 
d'Elide,”’ and others of the lighter compositions ; it 
led him, like our own Shakspeare, to bestow little 
care upon the state in which his works would ap- 
pear to the eyes of future generations. 

Of all the plays for which the French stage is 
indebted to Moliére, ‘ Le ‘Tartuffe”’ is justly dis- 
tinguished as the highest effort of his genius. 
Now that the clamors of discontent have been 
stilled by the voiee of overwhelming approbation, 
it stands an enduring monument of its author’s 
excellences ; yet the opposition to the performance 
of it was such as might be expected in an age in 
which the minds of men were shackled by super- 
stition, and in which to attack the abuses of reli- 
gion was more dangerous than to attempt the de- 
siruction of its very essence, 

Three acts of ** Le ‘Tartuffe’? were exhibited, 
during the festivities of which we have spoken, 
before the royal party. ‘The king, on the follow- 
ing morning, forbade the performance of it, ontil it 
should be completed, and examined by persons 
capable of forming a just judgment of its merits. 
He added, that he himself found nothing in it de- 
serving of censure. The pretenders to sanctimony 
took advantage of the prohibition to raise both the 
sity and the court against the piece and its author. 
Even the truly devout took the alarm ; and, in 
ulter ignorance of the work, united with the rest 
to condemn it. A priest, in a pamphlet which 
he presented to the king, condemned the author as 
an execrable wreteh ; and, on his own authority, 
consigned him to everlasting punishment. In short, 
Molicre had to suffer the most dangerous ven- 
geauce of an ill-direeted zeal. 

Some dignified prelates of the church, and 
among others the legate of the pope, after having 
heard it read fairly through, rendered it the jus- 
tice which their less enlightened subordinates had 
Tefused ; and the king gave a verbal permission to 
Molicre to produce it before the public. Tt was 
received by the Parisian audience with loud and 
universal applause ; yet, such was still the influ- 
ence of the zealots who had from the first arrayed 
themselves against it, that, on the morrow, a 
fresh order from his majesty forbade the rep- 
etition. 

At the time Louis gave this order he was in 
the camp near Lisle ; and thither the disappointed 
manager despatched two actors of his company, 
with a memorial representing the hardship of his 
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case. In this document, after apologizing for his 
temerity in importuning so great a monarch in the 
midst of his conquests, he states that he had in 
vain endeavored to appease his critics, by giving 
the play the title of the ‘* Impostor,”’ dressed the 
hero in the habiliments of the man of fashion, and 
retrenched with care whatever he deemed capable 
of giving a shadow of pretence for blame to the 
originals whom he had satirized. ‘* The cabal,”’ 
he adds, has ‘* been too strong for me ;’’ and he 
threw himself upon his majesty’s protection, with 
a dexterous compliment on the glories of his recent 
campaigns. 

It was not, however, unti] the following year 
that permission was granted for restoring this 
piece to the stage. It reappeared at Paris on the 
5th of February, 1669, and has ever been honored 
with deserved applause. 

That the king, in taking part against it, had 
heen prevailed upon to act against his better judg- 
ment, appears by the following anecdote; ‘ A 
few days after ‘ Le Tartuffe’ had been prohibited, 
a piece was represented before the court, entitled 
‘Searamouche Hermite,’ which made free with 
the most sacred matters. ‘] should like to know,’ 
said Louis, ‘ why the men who are so much sean- 
dalized at Moli¢re’s play, say nothing against 
what we have just been listening to.’ ‘* The 
reason is,’ replied the prince to whom the remark 
was made, ‘that the Searamouche only makes 
sport of heaven and religion, about which these 
gentlemen care nothing; but Moliére’s comedy 
shows off themselves, and that they can by no 
means endure.” ”’ 

‘** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’’ by which Mo- 
liére is almost as much distinguished as by ‘‘ Le 
Tartuffe,”’ again connects his name with that of 
his patron. The court received it with very little 
favor, and treated it as a piece of which the only 
merit was to excite a laugh; but Louis consoled 
the disappointed author, and declared that time 
would fully establish its just value. Such a predic- 
tion was highly creditable to the judgment which 
suggested it, and wag speedily confirmed by the 
event, 

The piece, though disgraced in some degree by 
the too farcical nature of its conclusion, abounds 
with admirable touches of nature. The character 
of Monsieur Jourdain is marked by an absurdity 
common to men of all ranks in life, that of wish- 
ing to appear greater than they really are. His 
awkward attempts at imitating the manners of the 
class above him, with which he is desirous of iden- 
tifying himself, are admirably contrasted with the 
cool, easy assurance of the swindling nobleman, 
who feeds upon his vanity and laughs at his 
simple credulity. Perhaps the courtiers whe 
were sparing in their applause might have be@m 
well enough contented with the ridicule thrown 
upon the aspiring citizen; but they could not be 
completely at ease under the keen satire directed 
against their own circle, by such a representation 
of one of its exclusive members. The voice of 








the public speedily prevailed against them. The 
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plain good sense of Madame Jourdain, the ingen- 
uous shrewdness of Nicole, the noble frankness 
of Cleonte, and the burlesque vanity of the differ- 
ent masters of arts and sciences, produced an irre- 
sistible effect, and confirmed the reputation of the 
piece. 

The circumstances connected with the death of 
Moliére form by no means the least curious por- 
tion of his history. He had lately produced his 
‘*Malade Imaginaire,’’ a piece in which he not 
only ridiculed the professors of medicine, but at- 
tacked the art itself. Though laboring under a 
severe attack of the chest, he sustained the char- 
acter of ‘* Monsieur Pourgon,”’ the imaginary in- 
valid, and excited peals of laughter at fancied ill- 
ness, while he was suffering cruelly from that 
which was too real. During the concluding 
scene, in which ‘‘ Monsieur Pourgon’’ is received 
as a member of the faculty, while pronouncing 
the word ‘‘Jure,’’ the actor was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, which he in vain endeavored 
to disguise from the audience under an affected 
laugh. He was conveyed home, where his 
cough increased so much that it was followed by 
a vomiting of blood which suffucated him. 

He thus expired without an opportunity of re- 
ceiving the sacrament, or even of making the for- | 
inal renunciation of his profession, which was; 
essential to entitle him to a Christian burial. The 
king, deeply affected at the loss of this distin- 
guished man, and willing to give, even after death, 
a fresh mark of the esteem in which he had 
always held him, used his personal influence with 
the Archbishop of Paris to surmount the illiberal 
objection. The prelate, after a strict inquiry into 
the life of the deceased, gave permission for his 
interment in the church of Saint Joseph ; but the 
mob, less tolerant in their ignorance, and probably 
excited by some of the inferior clergy, assembled in 
great numbers, and showed a disposition to prevent 
the progress of the corpse. Their barbarous inten- 
tion was only prevented by the address of the 
widow, who caused money to be thrown among 
them, and thus purchased their forbearance. 

The few facts thus thrown together are not 
without interest. The fame of Moliére will live 
while the French language shall endure; and the 
monarch under whose auspices he ran his brilliant 
career derives credit from his appreciation of his 
genius, and the protection he affurded him. 


From the Tribune of the Gironde. 
ABD-EL-KADER AND HIS FAMILY. 


We found the emir seated on his bed. On our 
entrance he immediately rose and squeezed our 
hand with warmth and dignity. His stature is 
above the average; his white woollen clothes ex- 
hibit in fine relief his superb face, which is adorned 
with a long black beard; his white hands are per- 








fectly shaped, and his feet seem surprised to feel 


the softness of carpets, after having been so long 
accustomed to tread the sand. ‘* Since I have con- 
fided myself to the honor of the French,”’ remarked 
the emir, ‘I have not had occasion to repent ita 
single moment, and I can well understand that 
weighty reasons at present prevent the realization 
of my dearest wish, to live and die at Mecca. | 
will wait.’”” The women forming the family of the 
emir are lodged in a suite of three rooms, joining 
his own apartment. His mother inhabits the more 
distant. She is a woman seventy years of age, 
with a sad and dejected mien, but her eyes sparkle 
occasionally, like those of her son. She was indis- 
posed when we visited her, and was reclining on a 
mattress, before an immense brazier, surrounded 
by young black and white female attendants, who 
appeared to serve her with great zeal and attach- 
ment. In the second room were the three colured 
wives of Abd-el-Kader, on their mattresses, with 
their children in their arms. The faces of the Jat. 
ter are very pretty. Their heads are entirely 
shaved. They say bon jour! and shake hands very 
willingly. The women are all habited in white 
stuffs, a sort of long gown, and double tunics of 
muslin or cloth, fastened at the breast by chains of 
silver. On their naked feet they wear rings of the 
same metal. Their head-dress conceals their hair 
entirely. Their ears are pierced for immense ear- 
rings, which reach as low as their shoulders. Some 
of the women in this room were tatooed on the face 
and arms in the most curious manner. They ap- 
peared resigned to their fate, but much astonished 
at the scenes of the surrounding world. The third 
room is the most curious of ali. It isa large saloon, 
darkened by the partial closing of the shutters, the 
faint light that obtains ingress being increased by 
that of an enormous fire. Here we found the white 
wife of the emir, on a sofa, watching over her chil- 
dren at play. She is about forty years old, and her 
face is handsome ; though her expression be some- 
what severe, it is by no means bad. Her white 
garments are finer and neater than those of the 
black concubines. Her sad glance seemed to ask 
Heaven what would be the future fate of her un- 
happy family. Of the two daughters of the emir, 
one is a suberb beauty. Her face is one of those 
ideal ones that haunt the imaginations of painters, 
and her eyes are such as when once seen can never 
be forgotten. Her bare arms, perfectly shaped, are 
encircled with very simple bracelets. Her hair is 
adorned with a large riband and some flowers, 
which announce that the women of the desert are 
as vain and as fond of borrowing the ‘ foreign aid 
of ornament’’ as their more civilized, and therefore 
less excusable sisters of Europe. 





Suspicion.—There is nothing makes a man sus- 
pect much, more than to know little ; and therefore 
men should remedy suspicion by procuring to know 
more, and not to keep their suspicions in smother. 
—Lord Bacon. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE LIVING AGE. 


Paris, 17th December, 1848. 

Tue two new numbers of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes—those of the Ist and 15th—have afforded 
me much and various information. The case of 
Hungary, now of the highest importance for cen- 
tral Europe, may be thoroughly understood from 
the two articles on this subject, of M. de Langs- 
dorff. He treats copiously of the reformers and 
the revolutionists, the diet, the free cities, the peas- 
antry, the question of property, and the struggle 
with Austria. He does not suppose that the 
Hungarians, even if united, can prevail in that 
struggle, or that, if they should, their internal con- 





dition will be really improved. Union is neces- 
sary for both countries, and the new institutions | 
of Austria assure the liberties of the Magyars, | 
while they must operate to protect the other races, 
hitherto so cruelly oppressed. We are told that. 
the Hungarian bishops, the Catholic, have exhorted | 
the people, in circulars, to persevere in desperate | 
effurts for independence; but this is not at all | 
probable; religious sympathy and policy would | 
dictate the contrary. The present and worse | 
scourge of the Hungarians, is anarchy. According | 
to Langsdorff, the revolutionary party are harrying | 
their country far beyond the boundary of reform, | 
and to the brink of a fatal abyss, just as those of 
Austria and Prussia would have done, and as the | 
Italians are doing—minorities all, at the same time. | 
He observes: ‘* The strictly regular designs of | 
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nobility, who have a personal right to sit and vote 
in the diet ; some have distinguished themselves 
in the chamber of representatives.” 

The Princess Belgioso continues and concludes, 
in the Review, her survey of the Italian Revo- 
lution of 1848. She dwells, in considerable detail, 
on the revolution of the Republic of Venice, which 
has peculiar traits and merits. She extols the con- 
stancy of the republic as truly heroic. ‘* Italy,” 
she says, ‘‘ may be severely and justly reproached 
for wrongful and faulty conduct. As to glory, 
there is a great difference between her spring and 
her autumn of 1848. She has been unprosperous 
in proportion to her errors and deficiencies; but 
the conduct of Venice retrieves a deal of humili- 
ation. Europe, even Italy, seemed to have for- 
gotten the republic, no longer to care or think of 
the city lost in the seas: it was not supposed 
| capable of regaining or maintaining independence, 
| Now she proves the contrary, and in a noble way. 
, Europe feels for or with her; she is the last bul- 
wark of Italian honor. The day will come, we 
may trust, when the work of independence for the 
whole peninsula will be achieved, and then Venice 
will be celebrated among all the free Italian cities 
as never having either despaired of the common 
country or hesitated about any sacrifice to the holy 
cause of our emancipation *——nous verrons. The 
princess tried, in this capital, a public subscription 


\for the Venetians, with slender profits. 


The papers in the two numbers of the Review, 
on Socialism, in its several phases and its doctrines 
and designs, and on the Dutch East Indies in 1848, 


modern architecture are not easily adapted to | jare solid, instructive, and authentic disquisitions. 
ancient political edifices ; abrupt separation of the | |The American reader has a commercial concern in 
present from the past is difficult and perilous ; | the one, and a political motive for understanding 





historical traditions and national habits are not to | 
be at once overcome by logic and pure reason | 
they never have been; we inherit the tempera-| 
ments of our forefathers ; thus we may be said to | 
inherit institutions and domestic history. You | 
may gradually change institutions or reform the| 
social state, as you can correct hereditary dis-| 
temperature and peccant humors : in spite of every 


successive modifications taken place before human | 
families lose their primordial type. A social | 


transformation has indeed been going on in Hup- | 
gary for the twenty years past. The events at | 
Viewna caused an explosion, but whatever may | 
happen, the Hungarian aristocracy will not, to- 
morrow, resemble the American democracy ; many 
millions of the twelve millions of inhabitants are 
entirely out of the democratic movement of the 
day ; between the six hundred thousand nobility 
who form all that has hitherto been called she Hun- 
garian people, and the eight millions of peasantry, 
just enfranchised, there is still a century, a wide 
gulf; the middle class has neither power nor num- 
bers ; but it advances ; it will accomplish mach for 
the peasantry ; it consists, mainly, of the trading 
and working inhabitants of the royal cities; there 





are about two hundred families of magnates, titled 


| the other. 
A grand fraternal banquet of the German and 


French socialists is announced for the 24th inst., 


and Proudhon, the oracle, predicts a speedy recon- 
ciliation and junction of the doctrinal socialists and 
all the practical democrats whose hopes and ener- 
gies are excited by the election-returns, though 


‘their candidates are far behind Napoleon and Ca- 
corrective, the constitution of body remains; gen- | 


erations must have succeeded each other, and | 


vaignac. The peasantry, they report, cried Down 
with the rich, as well as Vive Napoleon; all the 
poor are open to their maxims and system; they 
will organize themselves, by societies and journals, 
with better method and tactics than they have 


hitherto employed. The organ of socialism at 


Lyons states that the loose or general democracy 
—which is multitudinous in that manufacturing 
centre—voted for Napoleon, out of hatred and 
revenge against Cavaignac. They preferred Ras- 
pail, but wished their suffrages to be available for 
their feelings : at the same time they received the 
impression that Louis Napoleon would open the 
gates of the fortress of Vincennes to Raspail and 
his fellow-prisoners ; make amends to the démoc- 
racy for the outrages committed on it in June; 
and, in fine, bring back the revolutionary car to 
the track from which it was perfidiously diverted 
immediately after the February crash. It is curi- 
ous to learn the diversity and contrariety of the 
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expectations as to Louis Napoleon’s reign, which 
earried to the polls all the voters who were in- 
fluenced by anything else than his name and con- 
sanguinity. 

Five pages of the political chronicle of La Ré- 
vue for the 15th inst. are devoted, justly, to the 
memory of Rossi, the pope’s premier, with the 
atrocious assassination of whom all Europe rings 
from side to side. When a resident in this capital 
he contributed valuable papers to the Review. At 
the end of the notice the following language is 
held: ‘Is brute force to rule the world. For 
thirty years our constitutional monarchical liberty 
was marked by an unexampled degree of tender- 
ness for human life, and the amenity of the private 
relations of life ; fraternal] intercourse between the 
nations peaceably and steadily advanced ; prosper- 
ity descended from the higher to the lower ranks 
of society. What has been our progress, what 
our liberty, since other tenets have prevailed? 
Four or five great cities bombarded; the rural 
populations dying with hunger; prelates and 
prime ministers murdered in open day in the 
streets—let us not proceed.’’ The chronicler la- 
ments again in this strain: ‘* With the election of 
the president of the republic we begin a new ex- 
periment ; we open a new chapter in the rapid 
history of our revolutions. There is a tendency 
to reaction; so difficult has it appeared to lock 
the wheels or to arrest the precipitation of the car 
of democracy, that the nations may prefer to break 
it up altogether instead of guiding its course. 
And we admit that, when we contemplate the 
wild rush and destructive aberration of human 
reason deranged by real griefs and visionary 
speculations, when we think of the prodigious 
facility with which a community passes from free- 
dom to licentiousness, when we consider how 
backward is the mind, how imperfect or distorted 


the apprehension, of the masses whose perfectibil-| 


ity is the dream of our philosophers—closely at- 
tached as we are to the hopes of liberalism, fond 
as we are of political philosophy, nevertheless we 
could nearly yield to the temptation of renouncing 
our equality and privileges of citizens, and return 
to the ancient refuge of the condition of subjects 
under the ancient royal systems. Is not, now 
among ourselves, in France, as elsewhere on the 
continent, the number exceedingly large of the dis- 
couraged and the dismayed, who would sacrifice 
all free institutions for a little repose and stabili- 
ty?’? The two principal monarchies of Germany, 
now resuming their old strength and spirit, after 
having so dangerously faltered, and nearly become 
victims to demagoguism, are then applauded for 
their wisdom in not turning their recent mil- 
itary success to account for the restoration of the 
old monarchical principle. Absolutism has defin- 
itively surrendered, and the royalties of Haps- 
burg and Hohenzollern offer with good faith, result- 
ing from just estimates, the institutions of Bel- 
gium. 

In the number of the Journal des Econoniistes, 
issued yesterday, there is an extended biographical 





sketch of Rossi, by the political economist Garnier. 
It begine thus: “ The illustrious man, who has 
just sunk at Rome under the poignard of an assas- 
sin, was one of the finest intelligences of our era. 
In him France loses a savant of the first order ; 
Europe a potent advocate of the great cause of 
peace ; Italy, an inestimable friend and champion 
of her independence and prosperity, who united to 
the deepest study and broadest knowledge of her 
wants, the desire and adequate energy of satisfy- 
ing them by practicable and durable means. The 
fanatic that struck the patriot, whom Pius IX. had 
associated to his own glorious enterprise of reform, 
has inflicted an irreparable injury on the whole 
peninsula.’”” This number of the Journal des 
Economistes contains Professor Blanqui’s Report 
on the Situation of the French Working Classes 
in 1848—a condensed exposition of a multitude 
of facts and traits deserving universal heed, and 
into which the soundest reflections have been op- 
portunely thrown. He traversed France from one 
end to the other, and inspected, ‘* with entire im- 
partiality of spirit,’’ the industrial centres, lately 
so thriving, now more than half ruined. His rep- 
resentations and views demonstrate the absurdity 
and evil of the socialist theories and most of the 
revolutionary schemes applied to the employments 
and habits of the nation. He explains in sad de- 
tail how labor has been disorganized and the whole 
French pepulation confounded with that of the 
manufacturing cities, where even nothing, except 
discord, confusion, and utter distress, has been pro- 
duced. There is a cvpious letter, by Cherbuliez, 
to the mighty empiric, Proudhon, on his chaotic in- 
novations. 

A Piedmontese officer of the highest rank has 
published a volume of Observations on the Italiaa 
War of Independence in 1848. Its intrinsie evi- 
dence of authenticity is irresistible. It bears tes- 
timony to the genuine zeal, sincerity, political and 
military, and personal valor of Charles Albert, and 
to the ingratitude which he and his gallant forces 
experienced from the Lombards. He says: 
‘*Ttaly is indebted to herself for her greatest mis- 
fortunes ; she has degenerated from her ancestors ; 
her good sense has been lost in inaction and bav- 
ardage. Her rhodomontade and the pretensions 
of her demagogues end in disaster alone. Beyond 
the Mincio, our soldiers, who entered Lombardy as 
liberators, experienced coldness and ill-will from 
the peasantry, who refused us provisions and all 
comforts, and seemed to prefer the Austrians. 
The rural districts would not rise ; they regarded 
us as intruders who brought on them the horrors 
of war, and the vengeance of the Austrians.”’ 


Paris, 18th Dec., 1848. 

Were it not for the absence of foliage in the 
groves of the Tuileries, we might believe ourselves 
at this date of the month of May in all its suavity and 
beauty. Roses bloom on every side, and the flower- 
markets, which are my favorite resort, are as bril- 
liant and as abundantly provided as at any season. 
There would not be exaggeration, if I estimated at 
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fifty thousand the number of well-dressed persons and the countries of the continent in which it has 
whom I saw yesterday, Sunday, in one hour,| beew directly or virtually established should Jearn 


between 2 and 3 o'clock, promenading through 
the mid-avenue of the Tuileries to the Champs 
Elysées. As mothers attend not less earnestly to 
the autumnal fashions for children than to their 
own, and love fantastic costumes, the scene in the 
gardens on the Sabbath afternvon is doubly pic- 
turesque. The effects of the February catastro- 
phe are visible, however, in the great diminution 
of equipages, and the difference in the exhibition 
of new year's gifts in the shops, which, with 
such weather as the present, would, last year, 
have surpassed it teafold in variety and luxury. 
Artificers and venders of every description seem 
to have lost all spirit of adventure—or, perhaps, 
have lacked funds or credit for the ordinary sup- 
ply. But better times are sanguinely expected 
from the immense majority of votes for Louis Na- 
poleon, which must serve to repress attempts 
on the government, and thus to preclude popular 
disorders. Generally, we think that we shall en- 
joy some months of comparative public tranquillity 
and domestic security. ‘The funds have astonish- 
ingly risen; the result of the elections is inter- 
preted into a decisive expression of the national 
will for social order and regular administration. 
It is strength for Louis Napoleon as a constitu- 
tional president, and restraint on him in regard to 
any ambitious designs. Up to last evening, the 
official returns amounted to two millions three 
hundred thousand suffrages—froin twenty-five de- 
partments. Upwards of five millions for him are 
ascertained from fifty-five out of the eighty-six de- 
partinents. 

La Presse, of this morning, reckons the total 
of the polls, seven and a half millions at least, of 
which not less than five and a half to his share— 
fifleen hundred thousand to Cavaigiae, aud about 
half a. million between Ledra-Rollin, Raspail and 
Lamartine. The illustrious poet and rhetorician 
remains with less power—less retinue—than the 
demagogue, his connection with whom forfeited his 
popularity. His friends ought not to have suf- 
fered him to aceept any nomination. They now 
urge his titles to the vice-presidentship. If you 
would know how the chief organ of the Mountain 
treats the nation and the election, you must read 
the following paragraph of yesterday : ‘* Though 
we seem in a minority with the people—though 
universal suffrage, falsified by electoral prostitu- 
tiva, the cunning management of ignorance, the 
oppression of capital, which keeps the peasantry 
in bondage—though that suffrage give an acci- 
dental majority to the monarchical intrigues— 
nevertheless the reactionists cannot succeed in 
stifling the republic without a desperate conflict 
with the true republicans.’’ ‘The National of this 
Jay acquiesces, implicitly, in the results of uni- 
versal suffrage, whatever they may be. Except 
the Montaguards—the sixty chiefs who have is- 
sued a formal protest—all the parties, and the 
legitimists especially, profess to rely upon it for 
ultimate success. If the masses throughout France 











lw appreciate, relish, and practise it, that system 
cannot fail, ere very long, to give quite a new as- 
pect and geuius to institutions social and political. 
No inquirer fas yet followed out, philosophically, 
the probable if not inevitable changes, before which 
all expedients, arrangements, compromises, victo- 
ries, of the day, must prove transitory. By the 
way, we Americans, as such, have no immediate 
reason to regret the downfall of Lamartine, Ca- 
vaiguac, or the régime generally of the men of the 
National: we were vwot—I speak in the international 
or diplomatic sense—favored or distinguished ; the 
government of Great Britain was more affected and 
courted ; business with the ministries has vot been 
as easy and comfortable as it was under the mon- 
archy ; in Lamartine’s famous diplomatic report, 
of May, there is no mention whatever of the Uni- 
ted States, to whose midialive in behalf and in 
honor of the republic of February, an affectionate 
—a grateful—an individuating commemoration 
was certainly due. Could it be that this omission 
was a sacrifice to the presumed jealousy of the 
British cabinet? What we have to await from 
Prince Louis, we can only conjecture—perhaps, 
better things. 

Several experienced politicians, who communi- 
cated with the president elect last week, have 
stated to me that he made a favorable impression 
upon them, by the temper and perspicuity with 
which he listened to their counsels and opinions, 
aud the frankness, sense and discretion of his re- 
plies on the difficuluies of his situation. There 
are extracts, in the London papers of the 16th 
inst., from his printed effusions, to show his quon- 
dam political doctrines. But whatever he may 
have thought, in the abstract, of executive su- 
premacy and hereditary aristocracy, he will now 
—it is believed in the most intelligent circles of 
Paris—adapt his conduct to that popular mood 
aud manifestation which they declare to render an 
imperial as little feasible, for the nonce, as a Jaco- 
bin or a royal restoration, The cast of his cabinet 
—of which you will find the latest and most posi- 
tive account. enclosed herein—is of good augury, 
on the whole, with respect to constitutional rule. 
The premier, Odilon Barrot, who has been so 
many years on the political horizon, has never 
struck me as a person of business capacity ; as 
likely to prove ever an efficient statesman. The 
list of his coadjutors is not superlative ; they have, 
indeed, at the outset, the advantage of that grand 
acclaim upon which Louis may count for indul- 
gence to all his early measures. The carpers ob- 
serve—‘* A name may induce an election, but does 
not make a government.”’ He is limited in his 


choice of ministers, though he doves not owe his 
triumph to any party ; he must eschew the mon- 
tagnards, the socialists, the coterie and school of 
the National, and be shy of the legitimists. 

We have a fresh pamphlet from Louis Blane, 
The History of the Republic of February at the 
Palace of the Luxembourg. 


The vaudeville enti- 
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tled Property is Robbery—an Aristophanie satire on 
socialism—has a prodigious run; the perusal of it 
is rich amusement; the performance occasions an 
unremitting convulsion of laughter. When Mar- 
rast, the speaker of the Assembly, told Proudhon, 
who is mimicked to life on the stage, that the gov- 
ernment thought of suppressing the piece, the ora- 
cle replied: ‘* Beware of making yourselves more 
ridiculous than I appear; it is excellent fun for us 
all.’’ Louis Napoleon will require the cleverest of 
the financiers to weather bankruptcy of the treas- 
ury next year. The minister has reported the 
budget of 1849: upwards of 1639 millions of franes 
the inevitable expenditure; 1548 millions the as- 
sumed receipts. ‘The indemnity to be paid for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies is preter- 
mitted ; what may be exacted by emergences—T im- 
prévu—from which the revolutionary cycle cannot 
be exempt, lies in the back-ground. The salt-tax, 
which yields some seventy millions, is pronounced 
by the minister indispensable throughout 1849. By 
a decree of the provisional government, it was to 
cease entirely on the Ist of next month; but the 
Assembly voted, last week, that the execution of 
the decree shall be suspended until the 15th of 
April next, when the whole question of repeal will 
be reopened. 

The plurality of the voters for Louis Napoleon 
expect a material reduction of their burdens. Fig- 
ures are stumbling-blocks. What popular stroke of 
finance, or new spirit in foreign policy, (also de- 
manded,) can be devised, consistently with the res- 
urrection of credit, confidence, manufactures and 
trade—the only end of the multifold crisist The 
felicity of American condition strikes and elates my 
mind, the more I look around me, and over Europe. 
You have now all the territory, all the coast—pre- 
cisely the territory and the seas—that you could 
reasonably and safely desire; you have scope 
enough for all republican, patriotic and philan- 
thropic ends; you are exposed to no danger from 
abroad ; you will not be assailed, with your present 
resources of every kind; you could repel the whole 
rest of the world, if, by any possibility, you became 
the object of a combination. Your due return to 
Providence for unexampled empire and welfare is 
mn moderation, order, conservative democracy, essen- 
tial Christianity. A morning paragraph informs 
me that multitudes, owing to the want of labor and 
the stagnation of traffic, are about to emigrate from 
Wurtemburg and the adjacent circles to the United 
States. We shall, for a long time, continue to be 
reminded of President Jefferson's inaugural address 
—its humanity and prophecy—true American sen- 
timent and glorious destiny—the asylum of suffer- 
ing man, whether from the palsy of despotism, or 
such throes and spasms of bewildered nations as 
Europe undergoes, with small chance of any sort 
of calm at any definite period. 

The impressions of this day are that, from the 
popular disorders at Genoa, and the perplexities 
and tendencies at Turin, Sardinia will fall under 
the temporary sway of mobs and demagogues, like 
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Tuscany and Rome; that the conferences at Brus- 
sels—the British and French mediation between 
Austria and northern Italy—will miscarry ; that, 
though the Republic may shortly be proclaimed at 
Rome, and the ‘‘ ministry of the poignard’’ con- 
verted into an absolute and independent rule, the 
pope will finally prevail and reinstate himself in 
temporal and ecclesiastic dominion, with the direct 
aid of France, if need be, as well as all the monarch- 
ical powers. ‘The London Morning Chronicle does 
injustice, | ween, to your land, in dubbing the 
Prince of Canino (Charles Bonaparte) ** half Yon- 
kee—half Frenchman.” Any yankeeism would 
have mollified him towards Pius 1X., to whom all 
denominations of American Christians have paid 
homage in a political sense. 


Paris, 27th Dec., 1848. 

Tue official reports (comptes rendus) of the 
Academy of Sciences afford but little of moment 
or special importance. At the sitting of the 11th 
instant, M. Faye, the young and shining astron- 
omer, submitted his various observations on Saturn’s 
ring, from the 23d August to the 13th September 
inclusive. He prefaces them in these terms: “| 
intended to present much earlier the observations 
which I have made this year, on the phenomena 
of the appearance and disappearance of the ring of 
Saturn; but the brilliant discovery of an eighth 
satellite, due almost simultaneously to Mr. Lassell 
of Liverpool, and Mr. Bond of the United States, 
and the interesting remarks of M. Schimdt, the 
associate of M. Argelander, caused me to forget 
my intended communication. The latter is the 
director of the Observatory of Bonn, and the re- 
marks are found in the latest numbers of the As- 
tronomical Journal of Schumacher.’’ Attention is 
called to the paper of the eminent surgeon, Le Roy 
d’Etoilles, on the means of extracting from the 
bladder, without incision, foreign substances, other 
than calculi. He adds a strikingly successful case, 
of his own operation, to several which he had be- 
fore reported. Last month, Dumas, who is at 
the head of French chemistry, made a copious and 
elaborate report, in his own name and that of 
Thenard, Pelouze, and Regnault, who formed a 
committee with him, on the methods the most suit- 
able for the manufacture or preparation of paper 
that would be secure from every kind of forgery 
and sophistication—papiers de sureté. Half a cen- 
tury ago, the academy entered into investigation 
of all the varieties of perverting and forging 
processes, and had constantly labored, in vain, to 
provide what might baffle all ingenuity of fraud. 
The report of Dumas, which, I presume, is trans- 
lated in some of the British publications devoted to 
science or art, should be known in the United 
States. He represented the academy as decidedly 
successful at length; but the principal engravers 
of Paris have disputed this suecess in various coim- 
munications, which shake, if they do not destroy, 
confidence. The first article of the Compte Ren- 
du, of the sitting of the 18th instant, is a commu- 
nication from Biot, a savant of incalculable merit, 
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on the utility of certain hygienic precautions, too | 
seldom employed, in the case of the malady dia-' 
betes. His benevolent suggestions were occasioned, 
immediately, by the loss, from that malady, of 
Letronne, the erudite and indefatigable classical 
scholar and archeologist, whom the institute can-— 
not easily replace. Leverrier read, at this sitting, 
a letter from Mr. Everett, of Cambridge, announc-_ 
ing the discovery of a telescopic comet on the 25th 
ult., by Mr. G. P. Bond. This comet, Leverrier 
added, is the same as that which was discovered 
on the 26th October, by M. Petersen. I have | 
some reason to fear that the French astronomer’s | 


good will towards the United States has been rather | 
benumbed by the annoyance which the American 
views of his great discovery induced for him in 
the academy. We may regret that Arago’s atten- | 
tion is still diverted by political and municipal avo- | 


cations. He belongs exclusively, of right, to sci-| 
ence. 

A scientific reporter, highly esteemed, dwells 
fondly on M. Faye’s observations. He says, 
“This astronomer, who had no gigantic instru- | 
ments at his disposal, followed Saturn and its ring | 
with an excellent glass of Cauchette, belonging to | 
the Observatory of Paris. It is a matter of honor | 


| 


for France not to be in the second rank in the | 
efforts now made, everywhere, for the most difficult | 
celestial observations. Already, at the instance | 
and on the plans of M. Arago, the real fouuder 
of our national observatory, which was nothing | 
before the erection of the fine instruments of For-| 
tin, and of Gambey above all, there has been) 
raised, at the expense of the state, a majestic tower 
provided with an admirable mechanism; a tele- 
scope, equal at least in diameter to any one of those 
of which Russia, England, and the United States 
are so justly proud, has been announced to the 
government by M. Arago, and to his thousand 
auditors at the observatory and the institute, as be- 
ing soon to be installed in the tower. Saturn's 
ring is now subjected to astronomical formules in 
its phases of fifteen years—about the term of one 
of the phases of royalty in France ; our savants at 
length describe the fortunate epoch when the pride 
of science, which has been completely gratified in 
the theory of comets, may boast equally of having 
subjected our refractory moon to its analytical the- 
ories.”” The same reporter pays a lofty tribute to 
Father de Vico, the former director of the Observ- 
atory at Rome, driven, with his colleagues, away | 
from that city at the beginning of the Italian rev-| 
olution, ‘After having repaired to the United 
States, and secured an asylum there, he was on 
his return to France, to procure instruments which 
he meant to fix under the bright sky of America, | 
and in the truly free republic of the United States. | 
Death overtook him prematurely at the commence- | 
ment of last month. Besides Observations on the 
Rotation of Venus, whose spots, visible in the pure 
timosphere of Rome, are scarcely so at Paris ac- 
cording to the remark of all astronomers since 
Cassini, we owe to de Vico important observations 
on the ring, or, rather, the rings of Saturn. He 
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first rediscovered the comet expected in 1835; he 
shed Justre on his name, and on the Roman Ob- 
servatory, by the discovery of several comets, of 
which one, that will be forever called Vico's comet, 
has deserved particular notice in the annals of sei- 
ence. Such was the man whom ungrateful Rome 


expelled from her bosom. ‘To the comets of Hal- 


ley, Gambart, and Encke, whose route in the 
heavens is definitely determined by calculation and 


observation, we must add two of very short periods, 


one discovered by Faye, the other by Vieo. The 
consecration of a return is stil] wanting to both. 


They have been seen at one ouly of their passages 
‘near the sun. The return of that of Faye is as- 
‘signed for 1851, that cf Vico is towards Decem- 
ber of next year. We may, indeed, regret that 


he is not to witness the return of the star bearing 


(his name, and which is the fourth won for the 


solar system. When it shal] reappear, academic 


| honors should be decreed to the memory of the 


young and accomplished astronomer, whose loss 
cannot be too deeply deplored, considering how 
much he would certainly have done for the progress 
of the science of the heavens.”’ Great importanee 
is attached, in the scientific world, to the recent 
memoir of Augustin Cauchy on Light, and the ex- 
istence of a third luminous ray. The reporters 
describe the memoir as full of facts of the highest 
interest ; as embracing nearly all optics, and as, 
without exaggeration, the finest theoretical fravaal 
of the kind hitherto published. The principal re- 
sults are printed in the Compile Rendu of the sit- 
ting of the Academy on the 18th instant. This 
mathematical theory of light is held to be indis- 
putably confirmed by suitable experiments of the 
natural philosophers, and, in particular, by the bril- 
liant investigations of Jammin. 

Two humbler topics have not been disdained by 
the Academy or its reporters. The first is a new 
process for the culture of the vine, explained by 
Persoz, an eminent chemist and agriculturist. It 
saves for the growth of alimentary plants, much 
of the ground allotted to the vine. The experi- 
ments of M. Persoz established the fact, that in the 
manures proper for the culture of the vine, there 
are matters or substances some of which serve ex- 
clusively for the development of the germ, (fruit 
or grape,) and others for the cellule or wood, and 
that the application or action of those substances, 
instead of being simultaneous, should be conseeu- 
tive. Thus, the growth of the wood may be 
arrested at will—what has not been, so far, com- 
monly effected but by artificial and empirical 
means. Hitherto, the success of a crop—all 
other circumstances being equal—depended, as to 
quantity, on atmospherical influence, but the sys- 
tem of Persoz renders that certain, though quality 
must always depend on atmospheric temperature. 
The day is not far distant when, in many parts of 
your immense empire, you will rival the vines and 
the wines of Europe. Therefore it is that I in- 
dicate the French improvements in culture. 

Your fishermen may be perfect in the extraction 
of oil from herrings, and the use of the deposit in 
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the process; yet it may be well to mention that 
the academy has, been engaged with a memoir on 
those heads from a high scientific correspondent— 
M. de Quatrefages. That oil may, in most cases, 
be substituted for whale-oil. The fish is boiled in 
fresh water for five or six hours, and constantly 
stirred ; the mass is suffered to cool; the oil is 
skimined, clarified by filtration, and put into bar- 
rels. The Swedes, who pursued the business ex- 
tensively, used the whole herring. The mare sub- 
stantial deposit at the bottom of the boilers is 
called fangrum. The Swedes regard it as the 
best of manures. Quatrefages deems it equal, at 
least, to guano, and eminently adapted, by its in- 
gredients, for the culture of most of the useful 
vegetables, and especially of the cerealia. ‘‘ Ata 
time,’ he adds, ** that whole fleets are sent to the 
coasts of America in quest of guano, I think that 
the utility of fangrum cannot be disputed, and 
that the price of it, if its manufacture was enlarged, 
would soon be less than that of the prized ma- 
nure.’’ To preserve, or to transport it to a dis- 
tance, it must be dried. The process is neither 
costly nor difficult. 

A terrible quarrel or problem in the Paris facul- 
ty of medicine has just been happily adjusted. A 
few days after the revolution of February the new 
government thought proper to dismiss—arbitrarily 
enough—Dr. Orfila, the celebrated toxicologist, 
who had been dean of the faculty for seventeen 
years. He had, in his zeal for the increase of the 
attractions and resources of the school, exceeded, 
in his official enterprises, the appropriations or 
credits by a sum of twenty-eight thousand franes. 
The councils of the university and the minister of 
public instruction acquitted him of all personal 
malversation, and paid compliments to his probity 
and the general value of his improvements and 
services. But his revolutionary successor would 
not countersign the official documents by which 
the government assumed the debts. Hence a 
fierce war of partisans, carried into all sorts of 
journals. A commission, after eleven sittings, de- 
decided absolutely in favor of Orfila; and the suc- 
cessor, Bouillaud, was finally obliged to admit the 
insertion, in a solemn proces-verbal, of a declara- 
tion by him that he never meant to cause it to be 
supposed that M. Orfila had, during his deanship, 
abstracted a farthing for his own benefit. The 
ex-dean has fought many a hard battle in relation 
to his opinions in medical jurisprudence, and his 
testimony concerning the presence of arsenic in 
dead bodies. 

We received President Polk’s message on the 
22d inst. Galignani gave us the whole of it, 
well printed, on the morning of the 23d. It oc- 
cupies nearly four pages of his Messenger. The 
day before yesterday, that gentleman, a very sen- 
sible and amiable man, not in the least prejudiced 
tn favor of the United States, remarked to me 
jocosely: ‘* You Americans should at once sub- 
scribe a considerable sum and present me with a 
gold pitcher for the trouble and cost of the imme- 
diate printing and emission of the voluminous 
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document.”’ I answered, in the same vein, that 
whatever the onerousness, it was but a slight and 
insufficient penalty of the mass of the obloquy 
of American presidents and people, which he 
transfers yearly from the London journals. He 
has since served us with the comments of the 
Times, the Chronicle, the Standard, the Specta- 
tor, the Examiner. The Times is the least illiber- 
al; the Chronicle quite as spiteful as the Stand- 
ard. Such exhibition and testimony of American 
prosperity and aggrandizement falls heavily on 
their spirits. My British acquaintance here 
scarcely bear the trial which I make, as a mo- 
ment’s pleasantry, of their national temper, with 
the prediction or guess that the ‘* Yankees’ will, 
ten or five years hence, unfold the star-spangled 
banner on the tower of London, as they did on the 
palace of Montezuma. You must not understand 
me as wishing for a war with any nation. The 
Mexicans required a sound drubbing to be just and 
civil, and to appreciate the vigor of the arm and 
will of their neighbors. The Journal des Débats 
filled its second page with judicious extracts from 
the message. The Moniteur has furnished by 
instalments a translation of the greater portion. 
The abstract of the National, in two parts, is in 
the main fair and effective, with this concluding 
paragraph: ‘Such is our outline, nearly com- 
plete, of this official document. We might sig- 
nalize some traits of amour-propre wational and 
even personal, if the unequalled prosperity of the 
United States did not warrant Mr. Polk’s thanks- 
givings to Providence. It is not his fault, if, in 
making acknowledgments of the kind, he may 
sometimes seem to be rendering thanks to himself. 
For the rest, we shall recur to the message, in 
order to discuss particular points on which some 
doubts remain in our mind.’’ On the 24th, the 
Journal des Débats bestowed two columns on the 
message. They may be ascribed to the now lib- 
eral and friendly pen of Professor Chevalier, who 
better understands American affairs than any other 
French annotator. He sets out with the common 
erroneous idea that Mr. Polk was wholly unknown 
in the political world, but he admits that ‘ the 
elect of the democratic party has signalized his 
administration by a series of striking achievements 
which will give him a considerable place in the 
history of his country, and necessarily exert mate- 
rial influence on the futurity of the United States.” 
He represents the president as having kindled 
‘* the fire of the ambition of conquest in the soul 
of his compatriots,’’ and supplied fuel by the war 
with Mexico; but while he laments this flame as 
inextinguishable, he affirms that General Taylor 
has been carried into power by a general reaction 
against the spirit of conquest. He augurs im- 
mense accession to the power and wealth of the 
United States from the new territorial extension, 
of which he perfectly understands the geographi- 
cal, commercial, and political advantages. Con- 
ceding that the mineral treasures of California are 
destined ‘‘ to play an important part in the trading 
world,”’ and prejudicially for countries which, like 
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France, abound in metallic currency, he holds| struck with the importance of the commercial and 
them to be the least precious of the benefits to ac-| postal steam-lines, which the presideut mentions 
crue to the Union from the possession of that! with fitting emphasis. The Constitutionne! ob- 
coast. serves: ‘In the language of Mr. Polk on this 

On the 23d, the Constitutionnel made a compre-| head, there is a useful lesson for the European 
hensive and satisfactory report, in upwards of four| governments, which, with the exception of Eng- 
columns, of the contents of the message. It ex-| land, do not seem to comprehend that whatever 
plains the amplitude by a presumed wish and pur-| establishes sure communications for trade, the 
pose to provide consolation to the defeated demo-| quickest and the cheapest, contributes at the same 
cratic party in a plenary exposition of the marvellous | time to the prosperity and strength of a country.”’ 
fruits of his measures, and of the wisdom of the | La Presse, the journal next in authority—first in 
maxims by which he was directed and the party | cireulation—(of the 23d,) devotes twelve columns 
is contradistinguished. He therefore required a|to a good version of nearly the whole of the mes- 
large space; he was forced into details, which,|sage. It holds this language: “Mr. Polk, on 
though somewhat oppressive and vapid for the | quitting the helin of state, submits his accounts and 
reader in Europe, might have strong interest and| record. We have the history of four years; we 
polemic importance for the whole American con-| are not deterred by its length ; we reproduce it 
stituency. But the Constitutionnel adds : ‘* Would | entire. Since a government has been framed for 
to Heaven, indeed, that the expositions of our rulers | | Us on the model of that of the United States, and 
were as long, even longer than those of Mr. Polk, | we are likewise destined to have our annual mes- 
if, like his, they could, for four successive years, sage, we exhort our president and his ministers to 
be commenced with thanks to Providence for | read attentively that which we publish this day ; : 
matchless national prosperity ; if, like Mr. Polk, | they will learn by it how, without being precisely 
and with as much truth, our ministers could boast! a man of genius, a statesman may succecd, by 
of addressing a people ‘ the most favored on earth.” | courage, perseverance, firmness, good faith and 
The United States are at peace with all the world, | abnegation, in doing for his country useful, glo- 
and American commerce expands on every side in rious, and fruitful things. Admirable efficiency of 

| 





a constantly advancing rativ; thanks to the exer-|an executive inspired by genuine patrivtism, and 
tions of a skilful and persevering diplomacy, which | of public spirit which is not perverted by the per- 
has just consummated a grand system of commer- | sonal ambition and selfishness of coteries. Such 
cial treaties.’ The Constitutionnel allows that|is Mr. Polk! No one had ever heard of him 
the president is right in treating the campaigns in| when chance raised him, four years ago, to the 
Mexico, and the rush of volunteers, as the most| head of affairs. Well—this the unknown has 
convincing evidence yet afforded of the resources | been found an eminent man, who has managed 
of the Union for external war; but it argues that | the most important, diversified, and complicated na- 
“the reasoning would have been more cogent if “tional concerns with admirable tact, inflexible en- 
the United States had not been called to deal with | ergy, and with a felicity of results, which, in the 
a neighboring nation much weaker than them-)| end, even his keenest adversaries must acknowl- 
selves, with a depopulated country, whose soldiers |edge. Such men are not rare in the United 
had neither training, discipline, arms, nor suitable | | States—which accounts for the fact that each con- 
cannon, nor proper ammunition.”’ It has pleased | secutive administration is fresh progress in national 
both the French and British chroniclers to under- | weal. In Americ a, where good sense and good 
rate (and thia from excusable feeling and policy) “deeds occupy the place which, here, we give to 
the military’condition and means of Mexico. In| phrases and discussions, you would not discover, 
time, the American narratives of the war will be | by aay search, a government, a particular admin- 
perused in Europe, and the character of the for-| istration, which has not added something to the 
tresses and armies, so gloriously overcome, be duly | power, glory and welfare of the Union.’’ You 
estimated. must know that the journal La Presse was the 

Touching the point of neighborhood, let me principal champion of Louis Napoleon, to whom 
answer, that the regions, the marches, the obsta-|the main objection lay in the little knowledge the 
cles, the hardships, sacrifices, and the havoc, cannot | world possessed of his faculties and principles. 
come within the imagination of the scribblers of | Therefore it is that La Presse, and its auxiliaries 
Paris and London. ‘They may reflect, but they |in the same cause, studiously represent Mr. Polk 
do not utter what would be the display of Ameri-|as having been the unknown when nominated ; 
can maritime power in a conflict with a more dis-| the world may infer that the Bonaparte—*‘ the 
tant foe, such as France or Great Britain. In my | nephew of his uncle’’—will or can equally prove 





’ conversations here, I can seldom refrain from the | a national benefactor such as they describe our 


remark : ‘* If such are our exploits with volunteers | president. All the revolutionary organs—those 
on land, judge what we should perform, under the | of the mountain and socialism—do homage to the 
excitement and with the efforts of a year or two, | message, in which they hail the mighty and salu- 


on the ocean, and on your coasts, by all the apti- tary spell of the democratic faith and wand ; and 
tudes, energies and improvements of naval ware | it is amusing to observe how they concur in en- 
fare—our prime instinct and capacity.” The | dowing Mr. Polk with the humblest origin and 


Paris journals from which I have quoted, are all | mechanical trade, and with a long obscurity, in 
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order to illustrate the reliance due to popular in- 
tuition and suffrage. 

An American abroad may rightfully and bene- 
ficially keep aloof from your domestic controversies 
—being sure that you are universally fond and 
tenacious of your political institutions and social 
order. The French care little for the topics of 
the American System, the sub-treasury, or the 
veto; they think the president quite patriotic and 
reasonable in his suggestions on the slavery-ques- 
tion, which, they remark, should be adjusted in a 
way to belie the predictions and disappoint the 
hopes of the European speculators hostile to re- 
publicanism, and inveterately jealous of American 
empire and concord. Mr. Polk may be right or 
wrong at home; my bosom glows when a mani- 
festo, from a chief magistrate, of American ag- 
grandizement demonstrably advantageous to man- 
kind, makes an impression in Europe the most 
grateful to our doctrines and sentiments, the most 
auspicious for our security and influence. On the 
evening of the 23d, in one of the most distinguished 
salons of this capital, and the following evening in 
my own parlor, Frenchmen of high authority in 
polities, satisfied me, by the earnestness of their 
admiration of our successes and resources, of what 
they affirmed—that they had read—some in Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger, others in the French jour- 
nals—every part of the work, in particular the 
historical and statistical. 


Paris, 23th Dec., 1848. 


Os Friday last we experienced a violent tran- 
sition from balmy spring to severe winter. In 
about twelve hours the thermometer (Fahrenheit) 
fell some twenty-five or thirty degrees. It re- 
mained at twenty until noon of Sunday. The 
weather continued bright until the morning of that 
day. Since Tuesday morning last we have been 
enveloped in fogs worthy of London. For the 
use of the pen, we do not get more than five or 
six hours, in the twenty-four, of light from the 
heavens. This, and the imperative avocations of 
the season, hurry and limit me in my present 
epistle. Important events, since my latest dates, 
ean, therefore, be merely noticed. The authentic 
details and personal anecdotes with which my 
note-hbook is stored will not be stale for the next 
fortnight at least. A retrospect of the year might 
combine utility and attraction, beyond the record 
of any one of the thirty antecedent. 

You were informed of the certainty of Louis 
Napoleon's splendid triumph in the elections. 
Here is the official return :— 


Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, . . 5,454,226 
Fugéne Cavaignac,. . . . . . . 570,119 
ee eS ee Ss lt lk kp 
ae ee ae 17,910 
Changarnier, 1. ie ee ee ee oe 4,690 
De. list ie ew > «3 12,600 


It was given out that the successful candidate 
would not be proclaimed by the Assembly until 
the 25th inst., and plausible reasons were semi- 
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officially assigned. But, on the 20th, we learneg, 
in the afternoon, that the Assembly were engaged 
in the business—at five o’clock the President was 
despatched, clandestinely as it were, and strongly 
guarded, to his palace in the Rue St. Honoré. 
In the morning the military and political chiefs had 
informed the committee on the election, of a plot 
or notion widely diffused, to hail Louis Napoleon 
as emperor whenever he left the Assembly for his 
official domicile. Strange as it seems, the nation- 
al guards were more numerously implicated than 
the working classes and common rovers of the 
pavé. The committee and Assembly followed 
the suggestion of the executive authorities, which 
was to enter upon the ceremonial at once, and 
thus anticipate a seditious, anti-republican inter- 
vention. The president, his family and friends, 
were not themselves at all inclined to so abrupi 
and crude a revolution, meant, as they knew, to 
be a riddance of the republic rather than an exal- 
tation of the man. Some of the journals com- 
plained of the surprise and furtiveness practised 
from an alarm which they deemed idle or excessive, 
and contrary to the dignity of the government 
and the office ; others pretended that his enemies 
in the executive department and in the Assembly 
contrived thus to deprive Louis Napoleon of the 
éclat and gratification of a more solemn and manly 
entrance on the stage of power. The Assemb!y 
adjourned from Thursday until Tuesday, to afford 
him time to determine the list of his ministers, and 
to consult with them on the scheme of administra- 
tion, and the choice of other high functionaries. 
In my humble judgment, the London oracles deny 
the cabinet the capacity, which, on the whole, it 
should be acknowledged to possess. Thiers and 
Count Molé were parties to the arrangements ; 
sound motives can be adduced for the absence of 
their names from the list. I have hitherto men- 
tioned to you that my confidence in the abilities 
of the premier, Odilon Barrot, is slender: he 
enjoys character, indeed, and will be put on his 
mettle so as to excite all the talents of the states- 
man and the energy of the individual. On Tues- 
day he submitted his programme to the Assembly ; 
the galleries and the floor were crowded. It con- 
sists, for the present, of very little definite and 
positive engagement, save the vindication of social 
order and the protection of the finances—the two 
absorbing exigencies of the country. The posts 
of prefect of the department and prefect of police, 
and the judicial stations vacant, have been well 
filled. What may be called the crowning act for 
our security and the hopes of the business world, 
is the devolution of the whole military rule on 
Marshal Bugeaud and General Changarnier : the 
first is appointed to the command of the army of 
the Alps, seventy thousand thorough soldiers; the 
latter created chief of the regular troops of this 
military district, sixty thousand at least, and of 
the national guards and garde mobile—a hundred 
and sixty thousand together. Bugeaud will look 
more to Paris than to the plains of Lombardy. 
The Mountain, and two or three of the moderate 
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journals opined that the cumulation of command 
in the hands of Changarnier, was unconstitutional, 
and in the teeth of certain laws and regulations 
of the ex-monarchy, especially as the general is 
allowed twenty-four hours within which to apprize 
the minister of war of any measures or dispositions 
he shall adopt with the mighty armed force. 
Odilon Barrot, and the head of the department of 
the interior, replied, in the house, to the censures 
and reasoning of Ledru-Rollin, that the times were 
still revolutionary ; the insurrectionary spirit and 
designs—all the machinations of demagogues and 
clubs—must be overawed, and, if these waxed 
desperate, they must at once be overwhelmed : the 
executive took the responsibility even of a rigor 
beyond the law. The majority of the Assembly 
and nine tenths of the capital are delighted. In 
the sitting of yesterday afternoon, fresh evidence 
of patriotic determination—of official intrepidity— 
was furnished in a speech of the new minister of 
finance, wherein he declared that he could not 
dispense with the unpopular and unfortunate salt 
tax; and he edified though he depressed the As- 
sembly further by a disclosure of the awful deficit 
and perils of the exchequer. 

On the 23d we were startled by an official an- 
nunciation that President Louis Napoleon would 
review all the regular troops and the guards, the 
next morning, Sunday, at eight o'clock. The 
cold was intense ; light could hardly be expected 
at that hour; but the Moniteur said precisely. 
Many persons conjectured that the hour and the 
weather were selected, in order to prevent an im- 
mense concourse of spectators, and, possibly, the 
raising of an emperor on the shield. The con- 
servative journals entreated the soldiery and the 
people to abstain from all cries that might beget 
confusion and conflict. The committee of the 
association of extreme democrats caused it to be 
koown that they would sit all Sunday, in order to 
be ready to muster the whole party for mortal 
resistance to the restoration of any dynasty. From 
my window, I saw the national guards collecting 
between eight and nine o’clock—regiments of 
regulars passed under on the Rue de Rivoli earlier 
—all admirably equipped. It was exactly such 
& temperature as that of the arrival, in all military 
pomp, of Napoleon’s remains. The legions of 
guards of the banlicue or precincts started some at 
four, and others at six o'clock, A. M., braving 
utter darkness and stiffening frost ; and a multitude 
of women and children accompanied them, péle 
mele, in the ranks. 

The greater part of the national guards formed 
in dense line, on the side of the garden of the 
Tuileries, adjacent to the Rue de Rivoli. This 
enabled us to see distinctly ‘the passage of Presi- 
dent Louis, with his numerous and brilliant staff 


—himself in the uniform of a general of the 


guards ; his hat constantly in his hand—from one 
end of the extensive line to the other. He be- 
strode a noble steed, which he seemed to manage 
Perfectly; a strong piquet of cavalry (lancers) 
went ahead. On my balcony, we heard ‘“ sky- 


rending”’ shouts of Vive Napoleon ; scarcely any of 
Vive la République, and none of Vive la Constitu- 
tion. ‘The testimony of five or six gentlemen, who 
were near him at all points of his grand tour, 
and at the final defile of the troops, is the same 
as mine, concerning the acclaims in every quarter. 
Veterans of the imperial guard constantly caught 
his hand and moistened it with kisses and tears 
of joy : the blouses emulously extended their palms, 
which were cordially shaken. The weather re- 
lented before noun; the sun came forth and con- 
tinued to shine, as if miraculously; the three 
hundred thousand, or more, spectators, dispersed 
before night; the government rejoiced that an 
emperor did not emerge from the glorious festival. 
Cavaignae and Lamoriciére declined the regular 
invitation to join the staff. We count on street 
tranquillity for some months. The Assembly can- 
not hold on beyond March. Ex-king Jerome 
| Bonaparte is appointed, by the republic, governor 
|of the Hotel des Invalides. 

A proposition impends to repeal the postal re- 
| form, on the ground that the treasury cannot bear 
the loss which it is likely to occasion. A note 
from the astronomer, Leverrier, has this moment 
/come into my hands; he informs me that he had 
,submitted to the academy the documents trans- 
/mitted to him by Mr. Everett, and particularly 
| the brilliant discovery”’ of the satellite of Saturn. 
At his instance, Mr. Bond has been elected a cor 
responding member of the Philomatic Society. 
He has delivered to the academy various commu- 
nications from Boston, and will soon write fully 
to his favorite, Lieutenant Maury, at Washington. 





(Translated from the Journal des Débats of the 17th Dec., 1818.] 


We do not know in the annals of history any 
greater homage rendered to g/ory than that which 
has just occurred. Fifty years ago, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, a name resounded 
in the imagination of men. Since that time, the 
liberal institutions which we have had during thirty 
years, and the form of government, seemed to ex- 
clude this name from the present, and to leave ref- 
erence only to it in the pages of history or poetry! 
Many believed that it would only survive in some 
popular memory, and asa simple legend. There 
was in the legend a singular vitality; for it is that 
which caused the election of the president. The 

erson was little known; the name alone spoke. 

he name sufficed, let them say what they please 
upon the skilful combinations which gained some 
illustrious votes in favor of Louis Bonaparte; we 
shall keep in recollection those combinations. Good 
management has given Louis Napoleon in the bal- 
lot-box quality of votes; but it is his name which 
has given him quantity. We must never forget 
this; nor forget that a name makes an election, but 
does not make a government: this is a first glance 
upon the future. 

Besides his name, Louis Bonaparte has had in 
his favor the prodigious discontent which has aceu- 
| mulated since six months in the mindsof all. No 
| person to-day can deny it; the republican party 

has not succeeded in France. “Tis the second 
| time that this has happened. We are strongly dis- 
| posed to believe that the republic is a form of gov- 
‘ernment which has its advantages. We believe 
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it on account of Genoa and Venice, Holland and 
Switzerland, and on account of the United States 
of America; but we cannot yet believe it with re- 
gard to France. In France, the republicans have 
always done most injury to the republic. The ex- 
periment is still to be made in our country, and it 
is evident that to succeed, the republic must be 
established by other men than the republicans de /a 
veille, for those chiefly understand the method of 
destroying the republican cause. 

We attribute the discontent more to the men than 
to the institutions, because we believe that France 
wishes more to have a good government than a fine 
constitution. Now, for ten months, the men have 
done much to irritate and injure France. It is par- 
ticularly during the first five months that the gov- 
erument of the 24th of February seemed resolved 
on rendering their government odious and impossi- 
ble. This government was based on error; it was 
the work of a minority, and the result of a coup de 
main. It was necessary that it should make itself 
popular by wise acts, not being popular in its ori- 
gin. Far from that, it sought popularity in the 
revolutionary spirit; it invited society to the destrue- 
tion of social order, as to a civie feast. The day 
when society was called upon to declare its opinion 
upon those destructive caprices and those immoral 
apish tricks, it pronounced its opinion energetically. 
Such is the fact declared by the ballot for the pres- 
ident. It is a protest against the men of the 24th 
of February, a protest against the government of 
the minority. 

When we advise the enlightened and moderate 
men who are attached to the republic to make it 
date from May 4, that is to say from the formation 
of the National Assembly, and not from February 
24, we feel that the country, wounded by having 
been governed without being consulted, would feel 
a rancor against Febraary 24, and would, sooner 
or later, reject all those who made it, and even 
those who too closely attached themselves to it. 
See how those who made the 24th February are 
repelled. Look at M. Ledru-Rollin, and, above 
all, at M. de Lamartine. What a fall, what an 
explanation! We sincerely commiserate M. de 
Lamartine, ‘but we cannot say that he has been 
struck unjustly, if it be true that divine justice re- 
quires from every man according to what has been 
given to him. Who had received more than M. de 
Lamartine? Who had more power to do good? 
The admiration which we have had of old for M. 
de Lamuartite will always defend him in our hearts 
against the repugnance and grief we have felt at 
his political conduct. We are already too well 
avenged. M. Lamartine, in the ballot for the pres- 
idency, is below M. Ledru-Rollin. Let us hasten 
to say that if M. de Lamartine is thus fallen, it is 
because he wished to gain the votes of the revolu- 
tionists, and we congratulate him upon it. But 
why had he not the votes, or at least some of the 
votes, of the moderate party? Because he made 
February 24, because he was a member of the gov- 
erument of February. And General Cavaignac ! 
Why, in spite of his incontestale services, his 
moderation, his valor, and right feelings, has he 
been excluded from the presidency? Whas is there 
to reproach him with? He was not one of those 
who mide the 24th February, and he prevented 
the 23d June; that is, in faet. he has done no evil, 
and has done some good. ‘This is not all. He, in 
a certain measure, joined the moderate party; he 
was beloved by some, and at the same time esteemed 
by all of this party. Why, then, has he not suc- 





ceeded? Because public opinion considered him 
to be too closely connected with February 24; jt 
believed him to be good among the bad. But this 
relative goodness was not sufficient for his acquittal 
before the tribunal of the people. This is a singy- 
lar destiny. It was not on his own account that 
General Cavaignae was called upon by the men of 
February 24, but it was on account of his fami 
antecedents—on account of his relations. That 
which constituted his merit with the men de a veille 
became a fault in him with the crowd of the /ende. 
main. He was not chosen, nor has he been rejected, 
for his own sake. But General Cavaignae knew 
while he was in power how to acquire claims to 
public estimation. He is not blamable either for 
his entry or for his exit, but is worthy of praise for 
having governed as he has done during five months, 
Unfortunately, five months of good endeavors have 
not been a sufficient compensation for five months 
of bad maneeuvres inaugurated by one day of vio 
lence ; and General Cavaignae has fallen under the 
unpopularity of the evil he wished to repair. 

We have said what signifies in the past the bal- 
lot for the presidency; let us say a word of what 
it signifies for the future. Many attempts have 
been made since the 24th of February to constitute 
a moderate party and a moderate government. The 
first was made by M. de Lamartine, under the pro- 
visional government. But M. de Lamartine was 
wrong in supposing that the main strength did not 
lie on the side of the moderate party; he sought 
it then elsewhere. The moderate party was for 
him the just party, but not the strong one. Hence 
his obstinacy to remain united to the violent party 
—an obstinacy which was fatal to him, because it 
ended in making him lose the affeetion of the mod- 
erate party. It was in vain for him to repeat that 
he did not conspire with the wicked, but as the 
lightning conductor conspires with the thunder ; the 
country has ended by distrusting the lightning con- 
ductor and his courtship with the thunder; and it 
is thus that failed, by the fault of M. de Lamartine, 
and to his prejudice, the first attempt to constitute 
a moderate party and a moderate government, since 
the 24th February. The second attempt was made 
under General Cavaignae; it was pushed further 
than the first. Separated from the violent party by 
the days of June, General Cavaignae sought lis 
support in an intermediate party which he desired 
to compose of the moderate men de /a veille, and of 
the enlightened men du lendemain. Some time 
was necessary to form this party. Unfortunately, 
General Cavaignae did not wish 10 take time. He 
believed the party formed because he had the mould 
of it; he hastened the election for the presidency. 
He crushed the party when it was only in the egg. 
Would it have come forth? Many circumstances 
were opposed to this, Be the fact as it may, this 
second attempt to form a moderate party and gov- 
ernment marked more clearly than the first the end 
necessary to attain, and the road which conducted 
to it; they will serve as helps to the third eflors, 
which is begun at this moment. 

It is thus that we at least judge of the new pre 
idency, and it is on this ground we hope it may sue- 
ceed. If the presidency of M. Louis Bonaparte 's 
to be an attempt at an imperial restoration, as the 
—- government has been an attempt at 

acobin restoration, when the provisional govert 
ment yielded to the inspirations of M. Ledru-Rok 
lin ; if we are to return to 1810, as it has been 
wished to bring us back to 1793, if we are to try 
the imperial archeology afer having tried the rev 
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HOME—EVENING SONG—COSMETICS—DELAROCHE’S PICTURE. 


olutionary archxology, then, indeed, we shall be 
thankful for our repugnance to the candidateship of 
M. Louis Bonaparte. If, on the contrary, as we 
hope, we are to have a government of our own 
times and habits, if the moderate party surrounds 
the new president, and lends him its force, if the 
24th February is boldly cleared of all its most dis- 
astrous moral and material consequences, then we 
shall be happy to join the moderate and conservative 
party which we have always defended, and which 
we ever shall defend, to the extent of our judgment 
and understanding. 








WHAT IS HOME? 


Wuartis home? in the thoughts of awakening spring, 

When the green buds burst, and the glad birds sing, 

And the garden breatheth its honeyed scents, 

An puts forth its sweetest blandishments, 

And each flower looks up with clear, bright eye 

Into the face of the glowing sky, 

And the buds, and the birds, and the bright flowers 
come 

To the wanderer’s dreams; but they are not home. 


For there lacketh the music of merry tongues, 
That rang through the garden like fairy songs ; 
And there lacketh the patter of happy feet, 
That filled the haunts of each loved retreat ; 
And there lacketh the glitter of laughing eyes, 
And the joy of the young heart's gayeties; 
That gave to the scene its living soul, 

The inward spirit that named the whole. 


Remove that charm, and in vain you come 
From distant regions to seek for home ; 
Though it beareth the old familiar name, 
And its scenes of beauty remain the same 
With those of the well-remembered spot 
That memory cherished, that place is not 
What our faney shadowed in years gone by, 
When we spoke of the home of our infancy. 


Such is the change, in lapse of years, 
That over every home appears ; 

And it is well the heart should know 

That all such pleasures come and go ; 
Lest clothing any human tie 

With thoughts of immortality, 

We give to earthly things a love 

That the soul owes to realms above. 


Reginald Vere. 





FAIRIES SUMMER EVENING SONG. 


Hank! ’tis little children’s voices singing at their 
play. 

Hark! the village bells are ringing, far, far away. 

Ilark! the bee is homewards coming from the heather 
hill ; 

Ever ot ever humming, humming, humming 
still. 


In the shady coppice Mother Linnet sings, 

And shows her little darlings how to spread their 
pretty wings; 

masshoppers are chirping one, two, three, and four; 

Busy ants are listening at their little door. 


Cunning Master Spider weaves his shining snare— 
A silly liule fly is caught already, I declare! 
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Lady-bird looks down with pity from her hanging 
leaf, 

Where the glistening dew-drops are weeping sore 
for grief. 


What a long, long chain of daisies little Bess has 
made, 

Where the merry lambs are running races in the 
shade! 

Bring buttereups, and blue-bells, and every flow- 
eret fair, 

And weave a blooming garland to deck her pretty 
hair. 


[From Songs for Children, by a Lady: Wood & 
Co., Edinburgh. A very small brochure, eoutain- 
ing some very pleasing songs for families, infant 
schools, &c. ; music and verses being alike origi- 
nal.]— Chambers’ Journal. 








From Poems by Horace Smith. 


MORAL COSMETICS. 


Ye who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwriukled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan ;— 
°T will make, in climate cold or torrid, 

A hale old man. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 

But find your richest, dearest treasure 

In books, friends, music, polished leisure ; 
The mind, not sense, 

Make the sole seale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 

Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 


DELAROCHE S PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, 


Unconscious of the dreary wastes around, 
Of sleet that pierces with each fitful blast, 
The icy peaks, the rough and treacherous ground, 
Huge snow-drifts, by the whirlwind’s breath 
amassed— 
Through which the jaded mule with noiseless tread, 
Patient and slow, a certain foothold seeks, 
By the old peasant-guide so meekly led ; 
Moves the wan conqueror, with sunken cheeks, 
O'er heights, as cold and lonely as his soul— 
The chill lips blandly set, and the dark eyes 
Intent with fierce ambition’s vast control, 
Sad, keen, and thoughtful of the distant prize! 
With the imperial robes and warlike steed, 
That face ne’er wore such blended might and 
need ! 
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-RosPECTUS.—Tiuis work is conducted in the spirit cf 
u\ttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s le 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athenaum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
F'raser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hoed’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it geod enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7'’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new ay of the British colonies. 

The steamship has ee Euvope, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes everv intelligent American to be infmmeu 
of the condition and cnanges of foreign countries. Ani 
this not only because of their nearer connection with o1r- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid s of change, to some new state of 
= which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or : 

Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization. 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Poscign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own, 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable tn 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesinen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 

eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 

and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensalle in every well -in 
formed — We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant'y for the imagination, and 
"i a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirre.s & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . «. «. $2000 
nia a oe ee 
ae. FY 4g oe) ee 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12}cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and ¢hus greatly en- 
hance their value, 


Binding.—We hind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good — ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 


A ies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in rts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who oil wet us undoubted refer. 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphilet, 
at 4$cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and carnot legally be cha with more than newsp:per 
postage, (14cts.) We add the definition alluded to:- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two shieets, anv 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly par!s.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four ™ 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to grea! 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing ™ 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about I 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volure 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives ia 





eighteen months, 





Wasninoton, 27 Dec., 1945. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to ine to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
Engiish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind 1 

J.Q. 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 








